exotics. 


2390 Trust to God, and do what is right.” 


_ Vou. XII. —No. 


_FRIDAY, JULY 6, | 


(Pace 


HE SUMMER SUN AND DUST —Are sources of 

serious inconvenience to persons of delicate complexion, 

On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic excursion, or while 

otherwise exposed to the scorching rays of the eae and heated 
particles of Dust, Ladies will find 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the | 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying a al heat and irritability 


immediately affording the pleasing sensatiun re | 


stored elasticity and healthful state’ of the Skin. 


Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations fly 
before its 7 Songer and give piace to ‘delicate clearness, wi 
the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of Sunburn, or Stings 
of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. _ 

6d. and 8s. 6d. Bottle. 


The heat of Summer also frequently communicates a dryness to 
the hair, and a tendency to fall off, which may be completely ob- 
oe viated by the use of 


ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an 
invigorator and purifier, beyond all precedent. 


Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; or Family Bottles to four 
10s. 6d. ; ; and double that size, 2ls.. 


Not at this season can we be too careful to preserve the e Teeth 
from the deleterious effects of Vegetable Acids (the immediate 
cause of Tooth-ache), by a systematic employment, night apd: 


of 
ROWLANDS?’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, | 


them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a — firmness, | 
and to the Breath a- grateful sweetness and purity. — Price 
_ 2s. 9d. per Box, 


don, and Chemists and Perfumers. 


i. 


FERTILIZATION! 
oO AGRICULTURALISTS, GARDENERS and 


TO RAL SCIENCE. Mr. HELLER‘S. Fertilizing “Powder. 
This Powder will be-found to be peculiarly well adapted to Agri- 


Wheat, &c., inasmuch as it has been proved that crops of a far | 

more healthy character, and in n greater a, have been pro- 
duced by its.use, 

: ae also to be observed that Potatoes of a decidedly improved 

condition have been produced where the Powder has been applied, 
and, in some instances, entirely free from disease, though the re- 

mainder of the crops which were not prepared with the Powder, 

were much: injured by the scourge. 


more rapid growth, and have presented a far more healthy appear- 

ance. The Powder of itself will be. found amply sutficient to 

’ answer every purpose errs without the addition of any other 
manure whatsoever. 


It will also be found efficacious when applied to waste and ‘ie 
land, which, by the medium of this Powder, may be made very 
productive, and at trifling expense, superseding the more costly 
: aad laborious methods hitherto required for tillage. 


PRICES; 
Wheat? Oats, Barley, 7 Pints of Powder to 1. Bushel of Seed. 
Peas, Beans, &c.,; 6 ditto 
Potatoes. ditto 
Turnips” — 1 to 5 Pints of Seed 


Fors Watering Plants.—1 Canister sufficient for watering 
+ more than 100 Plants’ . 

For Watering Trees and Shrubs.—1 Pint 
For Pre aring Flower and other Garden Seeds, per Canister 
of 1 Pint 


Directions—One part of Powder to five parts of Seeds. 


TO BE HAD IN 
‘Lodon:—At 11, Tenter Street North, Whitechapel. 
Manchester :—Of Henry Witthoff, 9, Blackfriars Street. 
Leeds: :—Of Mr. Hicks, Harehill’s Nursery. 


“The Empire.” 


FIRST-CLASS METROPOLITAN JOURNAL, 
under the. management of Mr. George Thompson, late 

. P. for the Tower Hamlets, has a circulation, according to 
recent Stamp returns, which place it nearly at the head of “the 
London Weekly Press. The Departments of Tus Empire are 
Platform, the Throne, the Parliament, te- Nations, the 
Colonies, the Metropolis, the Provinces, the Scotch, the Irish, 

~ the Churches, the Medley, the Bench, the War, the Editorial, the 
Voice of the People, the Library, the Portfolio, the Drama, the 
Museum, the Poet, the Bookworm, the Farm, the Mausoleum, 
_ the Budget of Wit, the Mart, and the Family. Letters from 
“Saxon,” Detoe, By P.,” &c., weekly. 

_ €Opy sent to any address in the Kingdom on receipt of five 
. postage stam pee Annual Subscription One Guinea, half-yearly 
_ 10s. 6d., and quarterly 5s. 3d. Business letters and advertise- 
ments should be sent to the Office, 145, Fleet-street,- London. 


communications addressed to the Editors of the 
pire,” 


FLORISTS — NEW DISCOVERY IN AGRICUL. 


cultural Purposes, viz., for Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Buck- 


a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant | 
It bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, frees | 


_- Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, , Hatin Garden, Lon- | 


Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, and Flowering Plants a’ shown a | 


© cosoo™ 


A specimen } 


B* a Young Person of the Jewish persuasion, who is accus- 
tomed to business, a re-engagement in a General, Useful, 

ve Fancy Business, wholesale or tetail., Good references will 
e given. 


Address J, S., at Mr. A. M. Cohen 8, 9, City Road, Finsbury. 


im» 


LADY of the JEWISH FAITH, liccustomed to miton, ts 
desirous of obtaining an engagemem* as Daily or Resident 
Governess. Besides the usual branches of education, she is com- 


petent to teach German, French, and Hebrew, : Satisfactory re- 
ferences can be given. 


by letter, T. B. H., ewishs Chronicle” Office. 
A JEWISH LADY, a native of Paris, hishly.ac accom lished, 

capable of teaching, besides her mother tongue, German 
and Hebrew, and to give instruction on the Piano, ‘being an 


eléve of Conservatoire de Paris, wishes to obtain a situation in a 
respectable family dither as daily 0 or resident Governess.. ‘Shei is 


accustomed to tuition. 
The highest References can be given. 
by to S. B., “ “ Jewish Chronicle Office. 


‘Wanted, 


EWISH who understands her. Must 
have a good character from her last place. Apply at 37, 
“Hatton Garces, the hours nine and o'clock. 


— 


‘Wanted, 


EWISH COOK. None need. apply without | 
_ her profession. Enquire between Ten and Twelve a.m., 
on Monday nant, at 7 3, Guildtord Russell 


YY A YOu NG MAN who has had : thany’ years experience | 


_in the Jewellery and Fancy Trades, a situation as COM-. 


MERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


_Unexceptionable References can be given, and ample Security 
A GENTLEMAN from the country dishes to re his Son, 
Fifteen years old, in some respectable business. ‘The lad, 
and German fluently, is a good aceountant, and has received a 
mercantile education. Salary no object. 


if required. 
whose appearance is quite gentlemanly, speaks English, French 
“Ape? in the first instance to the Editor of this journal. , 


and 


GENTLEMAN AND .HIS,.WIFE of the Jewish persua- 
sion would be happy to meet with two or three Boarders of 


A 


'| their co-religionists to join them as one social family, where they | 


will meet with a happy domestic honie ; situation pleasant, being 

near the New Park, Kennington. ‘Terms moderate. | 
Address: J. J,,.31, Doddington Grove, Kennington. 
Omnibuses to all parts ot London every five minutes. 


Gentlemen who are engaged in town during the day ¢ can bea ac- 
commodated with Board and Mesidence. 


Paris Exhibition. 


N ENGLISH. LADY, aJEWESS;, having spare Apartments 


in a most Central and Healthy Spot, within five minutes walk 
of the Louvre, Tuilleries Garden, Palais Royal, and Boulevards, 
would be glad to accommodate occasional Visitors to the Exhibition 
with Board and Lodging, or would not object to let for a per- 
manency to parties wishing to stayin Paris either for health, stpey 
or recreation, ‘T’erms moderate. 


References to the Rev. R. I. Cohen oad Mr. Monee, Dover. Full 


| particulars by letter prepaid to Mrs, Rose, 11, Rue des deux. Boules 


pres 49, Rue Hivoll, Paris. 


HIGHLY 
having a-larger House than they require, at 23, South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, wishes to Let a Sitting, one 
or two Bed-rooms, and alight Kitehen, furnished or unfurnished. 
There are no children or other lodgers. 
Apply, after Five o’clock, at Mr. Solomons’, at the above 
address. 


— 


One Volume, cloth, octavo, Price 7s. 6d., 


ERMONS, by the Rev. A. P. Mgmpes, Mimister of the Bir- | 
S mingham Hebrew Congregation, 


“ Sound, suitable—fitted to be of use“to more than Hebrew 
Congregations.’ '— Glasgow: Commonwealth. 


London: John Chapman, King William Street, Strand ; and 
may also be had at No. 1, Heneage ‘Lane, Bevis Marks ; 


at $. Solomon's, 37,-Duke Streét, Aldgate at the office of the}. 


‘* Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer ren and of the ar 
119, Bath Row, Birmingham: 


| serves to elucidate doubtful 


RESPECTABLE JEWISH FAMILY 


dust 4 the first part of 


TO 


-ESSOD HAAMUNA, the Thirtecn of Faith, de- 
monstrated from the Holy Bible. By B. CAHUN. First 

Part, London: Published by the Aanther, 1855. and 

French in opposite columns, | gg | 


"The whole will consist of three parts, which are, Saonel tnde- | 
pendent of each other. The price of each is 4 shillings. ae 


_Subscriptiotis or ‘Orders are received at the of tle. 
“ Jewish Chronicle.” | 


“We can’sincerely recommend to the public this useful | 
"Jewish Chronicle. 


| 
JEWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE. 


‘Hebrew and English, in opposite ‘pages, in a 
translation nearly literal, so as almost to correspond 
line for line. Newly translated by Dr. Bentscu, under 
the supervision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi of the : 
United Congregations of the British Empire. | 


Vol. I. contains the Pentateuch, Hebrew and Raglish, 


| price 15s.; school edition, 12s. Hebrew alone, 2s. 6d. ; 
| English alone, 63.6d.; school edition, 5s. 


Vol. II. contains the Historical Parts, Hebrew and 7 
English, price 15s. English, 6s. 6d, | 


| “ We think that it is very useful to the critical student to know. : 
in what way the Jews understand the Hebrew Scriptures, it often 
a and in the present transia- 
tion it is scrupulously endeavoured, in all imstances, to render the 
same Hebrew word by the same English word, an exactness‘which © 
our translators expressly disclaim, ; 
advan ;\ as the literal meaning ts certainly the first thing to 
think of: where the literal is departed from in the text, it is given — 
in a foot ‘note.""-—Chureh of Kugland Quarterly Review. 
“ The work is evidently executed with great care, and by a man 


| known to be well versed in the Christian, as well as in the Jewish 


criticisms of ‘the | ‘Old Testament. "—Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Literature. | 
“* Were we asked which i is the best translation of the Books of 
Moses, we should. say, Dr. in 1851." —Edu- 
cational Times. | 


to the whole of Bible fin 
4 vols.) may still have the published parts: at the 


| Subscription price, viz., 10s. 6d. each. Subscribers’ 
‘|mames are Teceived at “the office of the * * Hebrew 


Observer." 
Being a Primer and Progressive 


Reading Book, with an Interlinear Translation, pre- 
paratory to the study of the Hebrew Price 
9s. 6d.; school edition, 1s. 6d. 

‘ Hebrew is not generally studied at a very early age; “but if it 
should be thought desirable to deviate from the ordinary practices 
Dr. Benisch's Primer will be found very usefuh © An. easier intro- 
duction to this ancient language could hardly be BP ae ys Be- 
ginning with single letters, it treats of words of one, two, and 
three and more syllables, in gradual succession of the Sheva and 
the Dagesh; concluding with a Delectus composed of brief clauses 
or sentences from Scripture, so as to particular 
rules,’’—Athenzum. 


TWO LECTURES on the LIFE and WRITINGS 
of MAIMONIDES. Price 1s. 64. 


‘In these lectures are concisely aeuntinied the lite and history 
of one of the most eminent men whom Jewish or any other litera- 
ture has ever produced: au author of numerous works on scientific 
a$ well as religious subjects. Appended to the sketch of his life 1s 
a valuable list of all the known works of Maimonides, the fullest, 
which has yet appeared in any European language.’ —Athenauw. 


} A. BENISCH, ‘PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 7, BEY IS 


MABKS, ST. MARY AXE. 


Also for Sale, a few Copies of 


THE CONCILIATOR, of R. Menasseh Ben Israel, 
| eranslated b E. H. Lindo. 2 vols. Svo., bindimg slightly dis 
coloured, Published at £1, price 12s. 


THE HISTORY of the JEWS of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL, | Published at 12s., price 10s. 


‘THE JEWISH CALENDAR, with CERRO 


LOGICAL HISTORY of the JEWS. "Prive 3s. 
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BOARD oF 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Phillips. 


the Jews. 
They were quite an anomaly in Judaism, and yet Mr. | 
‘Harris, the zealous champion for orthodoxy, came for- 


could give his consent to such clause. 
- would oppose the adoption of the report. 


Registrar-General. 


996 : 
; 


DISSENTEFE MARE 
FROM GIBRALTAR.” 
Tue Boakll me on Moitda 


the report from the Law and Parliamentary Committee’ 
on the subject of the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill; and 
on general business ; Mr. Foligno, the President, in the 


chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting having ‘Dee 


firmed, the Secretary read the correspondenée | ie a \cértificate, 
re" 


had passed between the committee and thé Regfs 


General relative to the clause intended to be inserted |. 


in the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, concluding with sub- 
mitting to the Board the following clause, modified in 
accordance with, a suggestion made ‘by the Rev. the 


“That upon a requisition signed by twenty house- 
holders, being members of the . West London Syna- 
gogue of British Jews in Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, in the City of Middlesex, stating the name of 
their Secretary, the Registrar-General shall furnish to 
him books, &c., as provided by the Act for registering 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, and that the furnishing 
such books, &c., shall impose on such Secretary the 
same duties, and have the same effect as is prescrived 


by the aforesaid Act of Parliament.” 

“Ip reply to your letter of the 25th instant, I thank 
you for your kind communication, and beg to state 
that on my part I am not opposed to the essence of 


the newly proposed clause. As to the form, however, 
I think that the locality of the parties ought to be 
more defined, and that the words in the former clause, 


_ *the Secretary shall perform the same duties as,’ &c., 
be reinserted in the present clause. | 


**T am, my dear Sir. yours faithfully, 

This clause, it was understood, would answer the 
purpose of those in whose behalf it was brought 


_ Mr. Harris moved that the rept be received and | both agreeing that the amended clause did not interfere 
with Jewish interests, the Board had fulfilled its duty. 


- Mr. Jonas Levy ‘had attended for the very purpose 


of opposing .any assistance that might be given to the 
seceders for the accomplishment of their object, He 


considered it most unfair that in the abserice of Sir | ‘ 
Moses, it should be endeayoured by a side-wind to} 


smuggle into a bill intended for Christians a clause so 
materially affecting the prerogatives of ‘the President. 


- He did not blame the Dissenters for this endeavour, 
'. but he blamed the Board for not acting up to its con- 


stitution, a principal article of which was that the 
Board should oppose any infringement of the rights of 
Whoever heard of Jewish Dissenters ? 


ward to move the adoption of the report. But what 
surprised him still more was, that the Rev. Dr. Adler 
He for one 


Mr. Sequerra could not help expressing his disap- 


_- pointment’ at the course pursued by the committee. 
In pursuance of a resolution passed at the Board,. the 
committee was charged to oppose the insertion of the 

obnoxious clause. 

-. the Registrar-General that an amended clause be in- 


Instead of that it had agreed with 


serted, and after the agreement was made the Board 


was called upon to give its sanction. What use was it 


to appear before the Board, after agreeing with the 
He would therefore move that the 
report be received but not adopted. His opposition 


proceeded from principle, as the amended clause held 
out a kind of premium to secession, any 20 seceders 
_ being enabled to have their place of worship certified, 


He could not believe that the amended clause repre- 
sented the feeling of the majority of the seceders, but 


- only that of one or two who had influence with the in- 


troducers of the bill. This was another ground for 
opposing the adoption of the report. If they opposed 
the clause altogether they would act consistently, and 
as he inferred from some authoritative expressions used 
that the feelings of the Board would be respected, oppo- 
sition would have chances of success. He had only read 


_ last week in the Jewish Chronicle that Lord Campbell re- 
-speected the religious scruples of a Jew who wished to 


be released from serving on a jury on account of its 


being Sabbath, and he felt confident that the Legisla- 


lature would not pay less deference to Jewish feelings 
than the Bench. Such examples of consistency in his 
opinion would do more honour to the community than 
the delusive pursuit of the phantom of emancipation. 

Mr. Jonas Levy seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Louis Cohen explained that the committee had 
acted strictly in consonance with the resolution. Its 
members had reasoned with the Registrar-General, 
without, however, producing perfect conviction in his 
mind. They therefore steered a middle course, framing 
a clause which, whilst it excepted the Jewish body 
from the operation of the clause, satisfied that func. 
tionary, and did not meet with any opposition on the 
part of the Chief Rabbi. He confessed that indi- 
vidually he disapproved of the clause. But yet since 
the Jewish body was not interfered with by the 


‘amended clause, he thought the Board had discharged 


its duty. It was not Parliamentary recognition which 


opposi 
tunity of pointing out how far party 
which was exemplified by the letter of the New Syna- 
gogue just read, and in which its writers express their 
approval ofthe original clause, and whiehedid not 

he hty membessiof a synagopmeito, apply for 


bat twenty. househal tight or 


4 


confessed his individual disapprobation of the amended 


his party which he could obtain. 

Dr. ‘Ashenheim’s ‘question whether the amended 
|clause would enable the attendants of the Margaret-| 
street place of worship to have it certified as a syna- 
gogue having been answered in the affirmative, the 
learned doctor regretted that the committee should 
have misunderstood the resolution, which, as he inter- 
preted it, placed its members under the obligation of 
opposing the clause. He further regretted that his 
advice, tendered on a former occasion, and according to 


operation of the act, had not been followed. | 

| Mr. Woolf thought that the committee had strictly 
}carried out the reselution passed, It was its duty to 
see that the bill passed should not be detrimental to 
Jewish interests. Finding in it an obnoxious clause, 
it exerted itself to neutralise its effect, as far as the 
| Jews were concerned. This was effected in a manner 
| which showed that the Board neither wishéd to legis- 
late for the society in whose behalf it was intended to 
introduce the clause, nor in opposition to it. In fact, 
the Board, as it ought to do, ignored the existence of 


He moreover was of opinion that the carrying of the 
amended clause would not only not interfere with the 
prerogatives of the President of the Board, but would’ 
rather protect them. He would therefore support the 
Mr. Keeling expressed his satisfaction with the con- 
stitutional manner in which the report was brought up. 
He further (which, however, was contradicted by Mr. 
Harris) took credit to himself for a suggestion the 
adoption of which had obviated the difficulty, and ex- 
patiated on the obstacles now removed from the path 
of the President which had placed him in a very in- 
Mr. Judah Jacobs would vote for the adoption of the 
report, the clause in its-amended state widely differing 
from the form in which it was at first presented. The 
original clause purported to legislate for the whole 
Jewish body, whilst the amended. one embodied in a 
Dissenters’ bill, ceased to be a Jewish question. He 
was glad to see that matters took this turn, whereby 
everything was placed in its right position. The reli- 
gious scruples of all persons had a right to be attended 


he religion of others, as was attempted by the original | 
clause. “The members of the Margaret-street congre- 
gation were now characterized as a distinct sect. 
Whatever name Parliament might choose to give 
them, and whatever designation they might. apply to 
their place of worship, it was only the ecclesiastical 
authorities who were competent to decide’ what made a: 
Jew or a synagogue. Opposition, therefore, to a clause 
which in no way affected Judaism, would not only be 
inconsistent, but also inexpedient, since it might be 
interpreted as proceeding from intolerance, which could 
only operate injuriously at a time when the Jews 
themselves were seeking rights withheld from them on 
religious grounds. | | 
Mr. Magnus hoped that after the explanation given 
by Mr. Cohen, the amendment would not be pressed. 
The more so since the religious head of the community 
took care in the clause that the marriages of the-mem- 
bers of the Margaret-street Synagogue should be per- 
formed in accordance with Jewish rites, and which in 
‘his opinion implied a recognition of their synagogue. 
The amendment not being withdrawn, the Deputies 
divided, when only two hands were held up. The 
original motion was then carried by a majority, in- 
cluding all Deputies present, with the exception of the 
mover and seconder of the amendment. | 
The Secretary then read the reply from the Gib- 
raltar congregation to the letter addresssd to it asking 
for additional information in reference to the complaint 
raised against the arbitrary proceedings of the Go- 
vernor, Sir Robert Gardiner, who had not permitted 
the Jews to erect tabernacles on the Feast of Taber- 
After some conversation on the subject, in which the 


unanimously resolved, on the motion of Mr. Sequerra, 
that the President, the Secretary, and the mover be 
appointed a committee to communicate on the subject 
with the colonial minister, | 


Mr. Phillips had listened with.great pleasure to, the | 
‘temperate remarks of the last speaker,~who-candidly 


Glavse, but nevertheless voted for it as the minor evil | 


Chief Rabbi in thé letter which fof-two,-and.as. the most advantageous scttlement for | 


which the Jews were to be excepted altogether from the | 


that society. The committee and the Rev. Dr. Adler} 


appointment of a new Governor was alluded to, it was} 


profited or not by its connection with the Jews. At the 
period mentioned, the commercial.prospects..of.Core 
were anything but encouraging: we believe that the 
customs’ revenue was then scarcely sufficient to defray — 
the expenses connected with the civil service of the | 
province; and to add more to this financial embarass- 
‘ment, the greater part of the limited amount of impor- 
‘tations was effected in an illicit manner, or, to speak 
more plainly, by smuggling! Even then, however, the 
“-Corianos,” we mean the native merchants, enjoyed the 
protection of the Jewish merchants. of ‘Curacoa: they 

made their purchases periodically, and returns were 
made in the produce of the country, such as sugar, 
coffee, wood, goatskins, &c.; in the course of ‘hese 
dealings, it is well known that the merchants of Curacoa _ 
lost immense sums with the ‘‘ Corianos,” and we in- 
cline to the opinion that their final settlement in Coro 
was with the twofold object of securing their out- 
standing interests, and opening a wider field. of com- 
mercial operations, which the limited market of their 
native island did not offer. 

_ Inthe years 1827 and 1828 we find two or three 
Jewish houses established in Coro, but from 1830 we 
may date what the “‘Corianos” call the “ regular in- 
vasion of Coro by the Israelites.” So-early as the year 


country ; but Venezuela was then governed by men of . 
sterling worth and integrity. At the first ebullition. of 


| popular hatred, the majesty of the law was vindicated, © 


and the Jewish people were left for years. unmolested 
and in the quiet enjoyment of the protection of Ve- 
nezuelan laws. Subsequently, the congress of the re- 
public, appreciating the advantages derivable from re- 
ligtous toleration, passed a law granting the absolute © 
liberty of religious worship; this was an important act 
in favour of the Jews, and one would have supposed, 
considering their influence and standing in some parts - 
of Venezuela, particularly in Coro, that they would 
have, availed themselves of the benefit of this law to its. 
utmost extent; but with that caution and prudence | 
which ought to have characterized men of good sense, 
they abstained from building public places of worship, 
thus respecting the scruples and religious feelings of the 
natives, and avoiding by this means the slighest cause 
of discontent and angry feelings. 


The Jewish merchants, possessing larger credit, 


to. But these persons had no right to interfere with | exercising greater industry, coupled with superior in- 


telligence, soon swept before them everything like com-. 
mercial competition in the market of Coro; the natives _ 
engaged in this branch of industry had to cede their 
ground, and in the course of a few years after their first | 
settlement in Coro, the Jews became the undisputed 


‘masters of all the mercantile business in that place. 


We have never been able to learn that the people of — 
Coro possessed at any time more of the ‘‘milk of — 
human kindness” than their. fellow-creatures, so that it — 
would not be doing them injustice to believe that they 
did not see the rapid rise of the Jews without a certain 
feeling of jealousy and envy: tndeed it would have’ 
been too much to expect them to attribute the good 
fortune of these strangers to their superior energy, per- 
severance, and intelligence in business. On the contrary, 
they refused to recognize these good qualities in their. 
opponents, aud attributed all their success.to dishonesty, 
usury and oppression. For a considerable number of 
years past, therefore, the theme of every conversation 
amongst the Christian circles in Coro was—‘ That the 


| Jews have taken everything into their own hands ;” 


“They were the masters of Coro;’’ ‘They were 
sucking the heart-blood of the Christians,” &c. It did 
not require, therefore, much penetration to foresee that 
so long as Venezuela was governed by good laws, so 
long as she was blessed with a good government, these 


intention or ulterior views, would pass. by without pro- 
ducing any effect; but that so soon as that, unfortunate 
country should become a prey to all the evil passions 
and corruptions of our modern demagogues, these 
reflections, so constantly and so unjustly cast upon the 
Jews, would in the sequel prove of serious consequence 
to them; and so it proved. | 3 

In February last, when the provincial treasury was 
empty ; when the public servants became clamorous for 
the payment of part of their arrears; when a licentious 
and undisciplined soldiery threatened to leave their 
quarters, the governor of Coro, Don Carlos Navarro, 
instead of adopting the most rigorous measures in.con- 


The usual vote of thanks to the chair having been 
passed, the meeting broke up. 


junction with the commander of the forces, General 


1831, attempts were made to drive them from the 


remarks, so often repeated, without perhaps any bad ~ 
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; the particulars relative to the disgraceful proceedings 
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| i pe vid merchangs*of that place, on the 4th February last. 
» | + Before entering upon these particulars, it may be 
a retrospective view of the commercial 
ta mares state of Coro, twenty or twenty-five years ago, that is, 
beforethe establishment of Jewish houses in that city ; 
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of ‘| by this means we will be-enabled to judge by the simple 
: process of comparison with the present state of things, - 
whether that particular portion of Venezuela has been 
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Falcon, to suppress these excesses, had the infamy of for the acts of its subordinate agents, j It was the duty ' 


-_ gonspiring with these against the public tranquillity, in 


order to attack under cover of tumultuous disorders, 
the persons, and property of an. industrious. and une 
offending class of men, respecting whom .only a few 
months before he writes to the governor of Curacoa :— 

‘¢]T beg to assure your. Excellency of the satisfactory 
manner in which the Dutch subjects in this city behave 
themselves during our political dissensions ; they keep 
a strict neutrality, obeying the institutions and the le- 
gitimate government of the country, by which laudable 
conduct they are entitled to receive all the considerations 


and protection which 1 consider it my duty to extend] 


to them.” 
~The 
vances to the local authorities to enable them to make 


front to the most pressing demand on the provincial 


treasury, were naturally desirous of ascertaining how 
_ or when the fresh loan they were again called upon to. 
make will be paid ; seeing that the Executive had dis- 
approved of the previous loans made, and even gave 
orders to suspend the usual discount. on account of 
y blic debts from the amount of import duty run- 
‘The head and front of their offence, therefore, was 
their just resistance against an iniquitous and vexatious 
demand. In fact, they refused to be made the victims 
of Senor Navarro and General Falcon’s exactions. 
Scarcely was their determination made known, than the 
most libellous and inflammatory publications were dis- 
persed throughout the city, exciting the people to acts 
of violence agamst the persons and property of the 
The Governor’s attention was called to those illegal 
and reckless appeals to the brutal passions of the mob 
against peaceful citizens, but without any effect; no 
steps whatever were taken to crush the expected out- 
break. The consequence was, that, on the evening of 
the 4th February, a band of vagrants were allowed to 
. take possession of the city, in the very teeth of Don 
Carlos Navarro, and to commit every kind of excesses 


in the private dwellings of the Jewish people: their | 


stores were broken open and ransacked in the dead of 
night ; nay, their wives and daughters were exposed to 
the ruthless insolence of an infuriated and ignorant mob, 
and, to add to their misfortune and alarm, the autho- 
rities, who ought to have been present to suppress’ the 
riot and bring the ring-leaders to punishment, were 
‘themselves the promoters of these horrible disorders. 
In the words of the sufferers themselves:— i 

- “ Wecannot hold General Falcon blameless, since 
he could not be found either at the barracks or else- 


where throughout the city, at the moment when the riot | 
was at its height, while the rioters were destroying pro- | 


_. perty on the one hand and robbing on the other. ‘There 
is more: it was known that,General Falcon had made 
use of exciting expressions against 

-“ Amongst the foremost of the rioters we find 
officers on the staff of General Faleon; in fact, those 


most addicted to his. person! Even the muskets that 


_ were given us on the night of the 4th, in the absence 
of all legal means of’ protection, were found on exa- 
mination to be loaded with’ dirt.” 
Often such lawless proceedings, seeing that they 
could not depend.on the protection to which as foreigners 
_ they were entitled, after experiencing the sad spectacle 
of being abandoned by those who ought to have made 
it their duty to preserve order and uphold the dignity 
of the laws and institutions of the country, and so 
- outrageously set at defiance, the Jews though it high 
_ time to seek safety in flight : before doing so, however, 
_they very properly extended a protest setting forth 
their grievances, and fixing on the local authorities of 
Coro the responsibility of all that had occurred. On the 
evening of the 8th of February, they hastened with 
their families to La Vela, where they fortunately got 
shipping, and left for Curacoa. On their arrival there 
they lost no time in laying their case before the go- 
vernment, and we have no doubt that in the course of 
a short time the Venezuelan government will be culled 
by Holland to answer for this gross infraction upon the 
law of nations, and make good the pecuniary losses 
which her subjects’have sustained by this unprovoked 
exhibition of popular fury. a 
_ It is impossible to read the Protest and Manifesto of 
the Jewish Merchants so violently driven from Vene- 
zuela, without being struck with the present degraded 
condition of that republic. The once famous Venezuela, 
which years ago was marching at the head of the South 
American republics, is to-day so abject and forgetful of 
her honor, that some of her authorities conspire with 
vagrants to attack in the dead of night private dwel- 
lings, and rob the property of “ confiding merchants.” 
While: we confess our readiness to do justice to the 
good sense of the generality of the people of Coro, 
who are, we know, kindly disposed towards strangers, 
and incapable of acting towards unoffending individuals 
in the savage manner in which the rabble—who are the 
tools of better informed men—conducted themselves 
towards the unoffending Jews, we cannot entirely ab- 
solve, as the sufferers themselves do, the Executive Go- 
Yernment of Venezuela from all blame in this unfor- 
tunate matter, and we caution them against weakening | 
their case by-any such gratuitous admission. 


Jews having already made considerable ad-| 


jengraved with the superscription Preceptor infelix. 


of that governor, as it is of ‘all others, to employ none 
but men of known worth and integrity to occupy pro- 
minept stations, such as governors and eommanders of 
the military forces. How far Don Carlos Navarro and 
General J. F. Falcon proved themselves worthy of their 
high positions, the people of Venezuela, if not the 
civilized world, will be able to decide.—Lamton's (Ja- 


marca) Daily Advertiser, March 22nd, 


ANTONIO JOSEPH. 

THE PORTUGUESE DRAMATIST. 
Tuar the inquisition in Spain-and Portugal has 
worried like a blood-thirsty tiger, not only amongst 
those who differed from, but amongst others even who 
were suspected of entertaining opinions opposed to 
those which the Church of Rome commands to be en- 
tertained—as if belief were under human control—that 
the Jews have furnished the greatest number of vietims 
to satiate its appetite, the richest prey to satisfy its 
avarice, and the purest and most virtuous females either 
to gratify the lust of the inquisitors, high dignitaries, 
confessors et hoc genus omne—or to be roasted alive— 
are facis too well authenticated to be urged. It is 
equally notorious that amongst the Jewish victims were 


‘men eminent enough in every branch of science and 


literature to inspire, with jealous fear, a body whose 
power could only be maintained by the promotion of 
falsehood and the fostering of the most brutal ignorance. 
The names of some of these men have been preserved, 
but many have passed through the fire of the Inqui- 
sition, from earth to heaven, whose names even are 
not known out of Spain or Portugal. is 

_ At the distance of about nine miles from Braza is, or 
was at least, some forty years since, situated the Abbey 
of St. Martin de Tibaens, considered the first and most 
richly endowed in the kingdom. To this establishment 
was, at the time I am now speaking of, ‘attached a: very 


large library, where are collected the works of every | 


Portuguese writer of note. The works of every author 
are accompanied by a short. biographical sketch, with a 


| dissertation or critique on each separate work, and those 


whose knowledge of Portuguese literature is limited tu 
the Lusiad of Camoens would not be a little surprised 


preserved with care, as being held in high esteem, weré 
several Jews, who devoted their time and labour to the 
enlightenment of a people who acknowledged the debt 
of gratitude by sending them to the stake. Some of 
these, it is true, pretended to be Christians, and: even 


| wrote in défence of Christianity, bringing their thorough 
| biblical and rabbinical knowledge, and their familiar 


acquaintance with the sacred language to bear (though 


Chayas,. a’ capucin friar, Joao de San Thomas, a Do- 
minican, whose Logic was published at Rome, his Phi- 


planation of the Christian Doctrine at Valencia, his 
Treatise on general confession at Lisbon. Francisco 


Infante Don Antonio, and confessor of John III,-King 
of Portugal, and who wrote a commentary on Isaiah, 


Portuguese of ‘* The history and life of the Holy Virgin 


bosom of the Virgin.” 

Amongst those who distinguished -themselves as 
Jurists was Anterio Hornem who occupied a Pro- 
fessor's chair in the University of Coimbra, where his 
MSS. are yet preserved. He too was condemned to 
death, accused of Judaism. His house at Coimbra (his 
birth place) and of the cathedral of which city he was 
a canon, was razed to the ground, whilst a monument 
was erected over the spot on which his name stands 


Nor must we omit to make mention of Freyre Mas- 
carenhas, who had travelled all over the world, was 
master of all the Eneopean languages, was a member of 
every Academy in Portugal, has written the best works 
on the politics of his time, describing: battles, sieges, 
earthquakes, assassinations, deaths and births of great 
personages, treatises, alliances, every one of which he 
had witnessed, in all of which he had acted an important 
part: “ He saw all he describes, and has described all 
that he has seen.” He was the first who introduced 
newspapers in Portugal in 1705. In short, scores, aye, 
hundreds of names could be given of men who have 
rendered themselves illustrious by their writings, which, 
as already observed, are preserved in the library at 
Braza, and who though professing Catholicism were 
Jews. 

_ Amongst those whose names stand at the head of the 
list of dramatic writers, is the subject of the present 
memoir, Antonio Joseph. Not one has contributed 
more largely to the rich and varied store of Portuguese 
literature, not one has enriched the»Portuguese stage 
with a quarter the number of dramatic works, all of the 
highest merit: yet this man so illustrious by his writ- 


The government of General Monagos is: responsible | 


_ | Judaism to which not only several pas 


at the long array of names, ‘and the great variety of 
j literary and scientific productions to be found in that 
| vast collection. Amongst the authors whose works are| 


lamely enough) on the subject ; such were Antonio de| 
losophy at Madrid, his Theology at Lyons, his ex- 
Ferreiro likewise a Dominican and preceptor to the 


another on the book of Job, and a Hebrew Bible, and} 


‘many others, amongst whom Antonio dos Reys deserves. been in former years. The committee being of opinion 


that branch schools are necessary, has directed its at-_ 
tention to this object. We conclude our notice wih 
extracting the following two paragraphs from the _ 


especial mention as the translator from the Italian into. 


in the bosom of her mother, and the life of J. C. in the 


heroism which he oper 
the perce of whose dreams, even at the present 
day many a bright'eye with tears—-this well 
remémbered‘in Catholic Portugal, is, I believe, totally 
unknown even by name to his co-religionists 


i$ in this or 
any other country, in either of the hemispheres. Little 
is known of his eatly life beyond the fact that having 
become a widower at the age of thirty, he began to 
write for the stage. At the age of thirty five, he em- 


braced the monastic life, and did so apparently spon- 
taneously, and from inclination, iti 


picion, and give’ the fie to the report’ of his-leaning to 


measure, the tenor of his writings had giver Birth. He 
was admitted into priest’s orders, and proceeded to 
Brazil. He returned ‘td Portugal after an absence of 
eight years, and was shortly afterwards thrown into the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. Twice he confessed the 
slight punishment, and severe penance. Having re- 
lapsed the third time, he was condenined fo be burnt at 
the stake, after having voluntarily cénfessed, that 


of Judaism, he did not actually embrace it till he had 


advanced age, he submitted to the rite of circumcision. 
When arraigned before the tribunal, he addressed the 


God. He loved that religion, I believe that He loves 
it still, whilst you think 
‘because you think ‘this, you condemm to the. flames 
those who believe that God always loves. now what he 


but do you not establish yours by the stake? You 
endeavour to prove that your religion is. of Divine 


Christians yourselves. 
‘as you would if you had no religion atall to guide you, 
no revelation to enlighten you. If Heaven has so 
greatly loved and favoured you as to show you the 
truth, you are indeed its favourite children ; but does it 


become children in the possession of their father’s in- 
heritance to hate those who have no share in that in- — 
heritance ? It is characteristic of truth to triamph 
over the heart and the understanding, but to compel its — 
admission by punishment, by the scaffold, by cruelty, — 
is only asserting the importance of truth. Lfin future - 
ages, any one should be bold enough to assert that in 
‘the age-in which we lived, the nations of Europe were 
enlightened—you will be cited toyprove that they were | 


be continued. ] 


report of the above school has just been published. 


We learn from it with pleasure that the finances of the 


establishment are in a satisfactory state, that its activity 


£3,000 (being a part of a legacy of the late Abraham 
Cohen, of Dublin), and that what we observe with 
regret, the amount of subscription is less than it has 


report :— | 
‘Through the beneficence of a few friends, the 
Mistress has been again enabled to provide the children 


with 4 dinner twice in every week, from’ December’ to 


April last. Several urticles of clothing and instructive 


toys have been presented-for the benefit of the children. 


‘It is also gratifying to state, that some of the elder 
‘children of this School contributed a quantity of ar-~ 


ticles of worsted work of their own making for the 
Crimea. ‘These interesting facts are recorded on the 
books of the Institution. . . . In conclusion, they con- 
gratulate the subscribers on the progress of the School, 
and earnestly recommend it to the favourable notice of 
the enlightened and philanthropic, upon whose ge- 
nerous aid depends the prosperity of this valuable 
Institution.” 


ApvANCE oF Payment ror N&wsparers.—No sub- 
scriber worth retaining will object to the pay-in-ad- 
vance system. Those who went to hear Jenny Lind 
sing had to pay in advance, and what were her finest 
strains compared with those that flow from editorial 
pens? You can’t take a seat in a ricketty mailceach, 
or fly-from-the-track railroad car, without paying in 
advance for the risk of being killed. ! 
hear a concert, or literary lecture, or see Tom Thumb, 


twenty-five eents before you can pass the threshold. 
Nay, if any one has so hittle regatfd for his own cha- 
racter as to want to read Barnum’s autobiography, lie 
‘must first pay for it. And yet men hesitate and: cavil 
adrence saper forvished.at » 


jags, so highly deserving of immortal fame by the’ 


cost. Herald. 


at- his death—this man, 


r to lull 


sages, but, in 


crime he was charged with, and escaped with but a — 


though all his life he had been convinced: of the truth 
attained the age of forty-seven years, and then at this — 
Inquisition, in the following words confess a faith 
which you yourselves admit to have been given by — 

t he loves it no longer, and 


once loved. You reproach the Mahometans withhaving 
established their religion by the sword; you.are right ; 


origin, by pointing to the persecutions or the fall of the | 
pagans, and the blood shed by martyrs as the sources — 
of its growth; but now you assume the position of © 
Diocletian, and you make us change places with you, 
you wish us to be Christians, and you will not. be 
At least, be men, and treat us - 


Jews’ Inrant Scnoor.— The fourteenth annual 


is as useful as ever, that its funds have increased by | 


If you would 


or the Siamese twins, you must blank dowm your: 


price on the very brink and utmost verge of prince ii 


cl. 
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- ditto, 4s.; Mrs. S. J. Hess, Liverpool, up to 


The this “begs. to inform 
his Subscribers that the recent regulations made 
by the Post-Office, consequent upon the passing of the 
Stamp Act, for the transmission of papers by post, im- 
pose some additional trouble and expense upon the 
publisher, while they permit the passing of all printed 
matter through the post, under four ounces, for an 


ditto, 12s.; Mr. Leopold Cohen, Birmingham, ty June .30, 


Rev. Dr. up to June 


commences this afternoon at 7 o'clock. 
and terminates to-morrow evening, at 5 minutes past 9. 
PORTIONS OF THE WEEK, 

Kings xix. | 


Chronicle, 


AND 


the falling, and delight in trampling upon the sunken. 
The criminal bankrupts are receiving their due from 


uly 4, ditto, 


edlication received, and the expectations cherished, are 
least able,to sustain the weight of misfortune suddenly 
thrown “upon theth, and to ‘* rough it” out in a world 


as Jewish, and have even our one 
would be tempted to exclaim, “ Isit not Judaism: which | 
taught the world, ‘ Thou shalt not steat; thou shalt love 


which knows no. Greater crime than to be a penniless. thy fellow like thyself; if thou seest the ass of him 


dependant ; 


which they belong, 
from which any of them descend. We know every- 


body ; for had this accidentally been the case,+—to 


judge from the solicitude with which many of our con- 


| utterer of a forged shilling to the receiver of a stolen 
| handkerchief, happens to be a co-religionist,—the press 
of the whole country would have resounded with such 


harmonious epithets as ‘‘ Jewish criminals,” ‘‘ Jewish 


if we, nevertheless, advert to the aged, 
infirm; and helpless, to the widows and orphans pre- 


characters delineated, and yet we have not read. or | 
heard the’ slightest allusion to. the religious: body. to 


or the particular, comniunity 


rthat hateth thee succumb under its burden, thou shalt 
not forsake him?’” And if Judaism abhors fraud as 


) ordinary. pe nny postage stamp. The proprietor, there- cipitated from the height of prosperity and its at-| much as Christianity, if both derive their ‘moral pre- 
fore, will, in only send out unstamped copies | tending comforts, ease, and cheerfulness, into the|cépts from the same source, and enjoin them with the 
wa postage abyss of destitution and its concomitant deprivations, | same rigor, how is it that the latter is never charged 
te tir re sietion, are. requested to give notice thereof anxieties, and despair by a betrayal of trust happily | with the transgressions of its adherents, whilst those 
pak to the proprietor on or before the Ist of July next,|but rarely equalled in the annals of the commercial] of the former are incessantly thrown: in its teeth ? 
é when their subscription in future will be 4s. 6d. per | classes, and by the recklessness.of a bankruptcy un-| The truly sensitive, charitable, and benevolent must 
Gib ealtar and St. Thomas's are | Pavalleled in the history of Lombard-street ; if we|shed tears of blood when they observe that the great 
~ , respectfully informed that the new postal arrangements advert to the heartlessness and the cool calculation Shakespeare could only find a type for his Shylock 
us to affix with which ‘the swindle was carried on for the] in “a ghetto ; that among the thousands of criminals 
é a gang — therefore, 2 shall: be obliged tg | use made by the position of the defrauders in society,| that pollute the streets of this Babel, that in the 
. charge them, from July Ist, in addition to the regular and their connections, in order to lull every suspicion, | hundreds of dens overflowing with the refuse and 
to lure on simple-minded trusting scum of society, the talented Dickens could. only fish 

tt determined, in order to prevent such recurrence, to and, lastly, if we point with ‘disgust to the hollowness| vice, and the highest stage of crime ; and that even the 
Y attach our signature, | _|of religious professions with which the pe promi-| towering genius of a Kingsley, Byron-like capturing 
4 | nent partner wrapped himself in the cloak of sancti-|the souls of his readers, should not disdain having a 
i Our Subscriber ar reminded that te moniousness, and like the plastered sepulchre, covered | kick at the defenceless minority. Or will these 
Je y r yh —- Seas toviting a pos tages, with an outward gloss the internal corruption—we are authors, will the writers for. the press, these sowers of 
consi of the Subscriptions will, in imita-| actuated by a motive which, by the importance of the| national mental harvests, ‘these moulders of the cha- 
Of thee American ee acknowledged i in| object we have in view, and the gravity of the moral | racters of unborn generations, will they maintain that | 
| lesson conveyed by the occurrence, will, we con-| there are two truths, one for Jews, and another for 
mot os Receip t. fident, make full amends for the melancholy image Christians, and two kinds of justice to be meted out, © 
re PO with which we afflicted the mental vision of the Bacastl one to Christians and the other to Jews, just as in. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDE? NTS, | ancient times one gibbet was erected for Christian 
i mew Exodus. - a journal throughout the whole length and breadth of| will it be asserted that any splendour of a poetical 
st sero tions to the “ Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :— i the country, from the great thunderer at Printing-| fiction can atone for the gloom of real misery entailed 2 
Lew Fy ‘Mr. Square to the gentle whisperer in Lovegrove | by the lustrous blade which struck the blow ? The 
village, which has not noticed these fraudulent traus-| injury which these inconsiderate writers inflict upon 
th to March 31, ditto, £1; Mr. A. Meyer, Hereford, up to June} actions, and commented upon them in the severest | the cause of humanity, progress, and tolerance, are 
dito, terms. The antecedents of each ‘partner. have been. incalculable. - They on the one hand hurt and em- 
described, their private properties canvassed, and their | bitter the feelings of those who deeply deplore any 
Te, 


vice which may lurk amidst their co-religionists, and 
make the greatest efforts for its eradication. They, 
whose extraordinary exertions deserve the greatest en- 
‘couragéement, and who ought to be cheered on, only of 


* “CONTENTS. {thing of Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, save} meet with reproaches which must. exercise a mos 
ris | Board “Marriage whether they are Roman Catholics or Protestants, and damping influence upon their spirits. The innocent 
ply from Gibraltar.—The Jews of Coro 
Uy Antonio Joseph, the Portuguese Dramasist.—Jews’ Infant School, if the latter whether they are members of the Church, | chastised for the guilty, the noble-minded made to bear 
Advance of Payment for Newspapers... or Wesleyans, Independents, Moravian brethren, | the iniquity of the: base, the feeling punished for the cal- 
it 
Latter-day Saints, Millenariens, Southcotians, lous, and all retributive justice thusreversed. Can it afford. 
Testimonial to S. Levy, Eaq.—Reconciliation at Birmingham.— 
fo. - Sir Moses Montefiore —Cultivation of Rice in Egypt.—Go- Baptists, 7 Agapemonites, | Utinitarians, Irvingites, or any consolation to the wise, to the. generous, to the : 
th. vernorship of Gibraltar. —Syro-Egyptian Society .—Letter from rejoice in any other of the euphomious zans and ites philanthropic, to know that the insinuations made, that 
mh Jewish Nationality, by a Gentile Re i —The : Mstastacthes a designating the numerous denominations into which the hints thrown out, that the words used, inflict un 
F oof ‘Jerusalem, by Solomon Hurwitz. —The Biblical Expositor.— Christian England i 1S split. However, if we do not Reeeasary pain on sensitive hearts, chill benevolent 
tli The of « 230\know to what denomination they belong, we know ardour, and. disgust them with the religion and morality 
German Literature.—Sufferings.— —An Old ble.— 
_ : = “The Great Book a ; . “Ba that to which they do not belong. We have the satis- | of those who. thus unscrupulously hurt and shock? 
th -’ Expulsion of the Jews from Sosin: -, 232] faction of knowing that they belong not to the Jewish Whilst thus these inconsiderate writers embitter the 
lu —— | 


Jewish feclings, constantly irritate those wounds which | 
Christian medieval fanaticism inflicted upon the Jewish 


‘temporaries never fail to notice his religion and cast of| body, and which it will be long before they can heal, 
countenance, whenever a miserable wretch, from the. 


they, on the other hand, retard considerably that. social 
progress—universal charity and tolerance—for which — 
the good of all denominations so anxiously strive, and 
which would contribute more to the happiness of the 
human race than has hitherto been effected by any 


th Mh swindlers,” Jewish felons,” and Jewish defrauders,”’ | philanthropic movement of the age. 
pe and our ears would have been dunned with similar} It is with deliberation that we have called the writers 
J LONDON : FRIDAY, J ULY 6, 1855. jeries by amiable religionists and bigots at the turn of} for the periodical press and our great authors the sowers 
ea a =—=jevery street. How is it that in the case of the bank-| of our national mental harvests, and the moulders of 
n BANKRUP TCY OF MESSRS. STRAHAN, PAUL, rupts under notice their religion and descent are never| the characters of unborn generations. All men feel 
co AND BATES. breathed 2? Evidently becausé it is rightly judged | before they think, and while they feel all their lives 
a We are not of those who love to give a kick tojthat religion and descent should not be made re-| they perhaps never think. All men receive before they 


sponsible for individual misconduct, since if men actjexamine, and while they receive all their lives they 
immorally they do not do so because of, but despite 


perhaps never examine. All men have the faculty of 


ca the nants of those whose province it is to administer | their religion. Considering this as an incontrovertible | receiving, whilst few possess that of discerning. It is 
4 | —_ ” ouch as, it is supposed, have so] proposition, as luminous as daylight, and as compre-|the writers for the periodical press and the great 
ne cunningly laid their plots that the sword of justice | hensible as the multiplication-table, it is to us a most] authors who are the ‘importers of ideas to the mass. 
or cannot reach them. If we, nevertheless, advert to| painful reflection, that such a sound and universally | It is they who are responsible for the education of the 
7 the domestic happiness destroyed, to the comfortable acknowledged principle should be unscrupulously set] people, and, consequently, for its habits, conduct, and 
‘homes broken. up, the wide desolation spread, the} aside in the case of Jews alone. On perceiving the| acts. They know the materials they have to work 
irs deep miseries brought on, the woes and agonies in-| evident delight with which many, and we are deeply | upon, the tenacity wit): *zck they hold the impression 
‘ficted far and wide. and ther Precisely cu those mortified to be obiiged to add, even well-informed and|imparted, and the corrempording difficulty of eflacing 


fora the habits contiacted, the positions held, the 


he | influential, persons stigmatise every nefarious dealing|it. The more important their ‘task the greater 
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below the level. 


to 0 be the caution exercised ir in “its performance, ‘Tf the} 
| writers forthe periodjeal press ‘and’ great authors dis- | 4 


play such solicitude’ to point out the religion and 
descent of Jewish culprits, whilst they never designate 
these if the eritninal happens to belong to another] 
religious denomination, and seek for the types of the 
most hateful vices among the ranks of the Jews, the 
people, by a most simple. mode of ratiocination, arrives 
at the conelusion that there is in Judaism, and in} 
Jewish descent, something predisposing to the blackest 
crimes, something congenial to the greatest atrocities, 
something which renders the Jew the outcast of man- 
kind, and unworthy of all those. considerations which 
Need we further show in what way | 
this popular logic acts*and re-acts upon society—erects 
walls of partition between Jew and Gentile, digs im- 

passable gulphs between neighbour and neighbour, 

- alienates brother from brother, and perpetuates fanati- 

cism. between those who have so much in common, who 


man owes to man. 


were hewn from the same rock, and who hope one day 
again to be joined together? These reflections become 
still more painful from the consideration ‘that all this 
estrangement, with its deplorable effects, originate with 
those whose sacred avocation and loud profession it is 
to diffuse charity and goodwill betwéeu man and man, | 
‘even, SO asa parricide is viewed with more horror than | 
any other murder. Amidst the feelings of gloom and | 
woe which the wrongs perpetrated beget in the Jewish 
minds there remain one consolation of which no malig- 
nant hand can deprive them. Like the sage of old, 

who, before emptying the fatal cup, replied to his 
lamenting disciples, “‘ And would you rather have me die 
guilty than innocent?” the Jew may declare aloud, 

Whether in the ages of remote 
antiquity or in modern time, the Jew was never below 
Indeed, his moral and in- 
tellectual standard during the middle ages was far 


the level of his generation. 


“higher than that of the surrounding masses ; and it i is 
in vain that, ever since, priestcraft, bigotry, and fanati- 
cism have tried, with all their might, to depress him. 
With an elasticity unparalleled in 
history, bis character rose the moment the superincum- 


bent weight was removed. After a persecution of 


| eighteen centuries, unequalled for virulence and horrors, | 


after an incessant exposure for one thousand years to 
the atmosphere of vice and crime, a Jew may say, with 


_of my own soul. And these statements are no mere boast. 
Let those revilers come and visit us; we are only a 
handful. We have to contribute our portion towards 
all. those establishments which the state maintains for 


the welfare, of | the country. We contribute to them | 


| cheerfully, yet we draw no benefit from them. We 
support our own worship, we maintain our poor, 
and we educate our own youth. There is not an ill 
- which flesh. is heir to, from the cradle to the grave, but 
some institution provides for it; there is not a want, 
religious, moral, or social, but some charity supplies it ; 

and there is not a poor child in the community but can 
have, in London and in the larger provincial congre- 
vations, a gratuitous education. The consciousness of 
the efforts made for raising the standard of our mass, 
and the gradual success attending them, must console 
us for the wrongs perpetrated against us by many. 
writers for the periodical press, and by several great 
authors. This consciousness, however, does not 
diminish the responsibility of those who, without in- 
quiring and without examining, exercise: a kind of 
Vicarious retribution upon the ‘whole body for the 
- faults of individual members; and as long as the re-. 
ligion of the puny pilferer, if he happens to be a co- 
religionist, shall be paraded forth, and his cast of 
countenance be described as Jewish if he happens to 
_ display a nose a fractional part longer than usual, whilst | 
the religious denomination of such gigantic feions as 
our bankrupts is not alluded to, we shall firmly believe 
that our revilers have two kinds of justice, and wish to 


public services is recognized by a presentation which | 


}of gentlemen assembled 


good qualities, and as a testimony to the high estima- 


expressed the hope that a speedy reunion might again 


‘The worthy Baronet, considering the fatigues of “the 


| member of the Society. 


. | discovered | in the Island of Santorin and Milo by 


mortar,” 


SWISH H NEWS. 


METROPOLITAN AX AND PROVINCIAL. 


Presentation or A it not 
unfrequently happens that: the efficient discharge of | 


does hononr alike to the donors and the receiver, it} 
seldom occurs that private worth meets with apprecia- | 
tion so general as to secure the support necessary to| 
such an end. It affords us much pleasure’ therefore} 
to record that on Wednesda evening last a large party | | 
‘Sam's Coffee-house, St. 
James’- place, Aldgate, for the purpose of presenting an 
elegant silver salver and goblet to Samuel Levy, Esq. 
(late of 144, Dover-road), as a tribute to his many 


tion in which he is generally held. A suitable address | 
accompanied the presentation ; it conveyed to Mr. 
Levy (who is about returning to Hobart Town) the 
best wishes of his friends for his future success; and 


complete the circle broken by his departure. 


Birwincuams.—We are exceedingly gratified to hear 
that a reconciliation has taken place between the two} 
antagonistic congregations, and that they will speedily 
be reunited into one, Blessings upon those who have 
so successfully laboured for peace. They are of the 
disciples of et § and the reward of Aaron will be 
theirs, = 


‘FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


ConstANTINOPLE. —Sir Moses Montefiore and suite, 
we are happy to learn, arrived on the 17th ult. at Con- 
stantinople, where he intended staying a fortnight. 


journey, is in the enjoyment of tolerable health, May. 
Providence watch over so precious a life. 


-Ecrpr.—There has Jatély been made a very impor- | 
tant improvement in the cultivation of rice, which de- 
serves to be made public. It is that two crops of rice 
can be obtained 
time that is reqhired for only one crop. The dis- 
coverer of this fruitful plan of culture is Mr. Jerome 
Lattis, who came to Egypt from Venice two yeats ago, 
for the purpose of carrying out his, system on a large 
SCAlO. More than 2,000 acres of rice have 
been sown this year by this “gentleman ; the plant is 
already. in ear, and the rice will be ready for gathering 


never ripe until the end of October. So far, therefore, 
the progress of the experiment is very satisfactory ; 


much interest ; 


will be secured.—TZ'imes. 


—We have reason to believe that Liew: 
tenant-General James Ferguson, for some time past in 
command of the troops at Malta, will succeed Sir 
Robert Gardiner as Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief at Paper. 


A’ MEETING of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
June 12th; Dr. Wm. Camps in the chair, 


1. The Ven. Archdeacon Reymond. was elected a 


2. Donations were announced of copies’ of a paper | 
by Mr. Hogg, being an account of Greek Inscriptions, 


Lieut. Leycester, R.N.; anda further notice respecting 
the Sinai Inscriptions, by John Hogg, Esq., by the 
Author; C. Roach Smith’s Museum of London An- 
tiquities, by Dr. Lee; Transactidns of the Koyal In- 
stitute of British Architects, Session of 1854—55. 


3. A paper was read on the Origin of the Cuneiform 
Character, by L. J. Abington, Esq. The peculiar 
form of the literal character, roperly called wedge- 
shaped, the Author argued, had its origin in a locality 
to which such a manner of writing wes suited rather 
than any other. It was first used im an alluvial region, 
and never passed beyond the limits.of that empire the 
throne of which was first fixed-in the plains of Shi- 
nar, where men “bricks for stone; and for: 


The form of the Vetter matertal” upon 
which they were written, and /euldmever have been 
| adopted. for ar upon any other substance than | 
jelay. 


The earliest writings upon stone are linear, either 
straight or curved, scratched without any ornamental | 
exansion of the extremities, or such swellings of the 
lines as give elegance to the characters formed origi- 
nally by the pen or the brush. Such plain-lined | 


aod the other for Jewish recreants. A. Bexiscn. 


petrographic writing, if inverted, would be difficult 


om one sowing in the same period of | 


in July, while under the old system the harvest was | 


the advance of the second crop will be watched with | 
and should the result be equally suc-} - 
cessful, the complete triumph of Mr. Lattis’ system | 
Lattis is a much re- | 
co- teligionist, a native of Venice, ED. | 


; justice, to his revilers, My vices Were foreign and forced |. |. 
“upon me, while my virtues are native, andthe productions | 


‘| their schools and synagogues. 


| interest.in the one they call Rambam’s. 
you had been there also—being so well acquainted 

. + |with the life and writings of that great man. 
SY RO- “EGY PTIAN SOCIETY, | j would have entered: more fully than myself into their 


men began to write tipoa toabe tablets of clay, which 
might be taken up in any direction’ by the reader, it 
became necessary to use a character which, at the first 


‘glance, would ‘show him how it should be placed for 


reading. It would be difficult to: devise a form of letter 
better suited for clay writing than the cuneiform. Mrz 
Layard has given us an idea of the“pen, or rather the 


adapted to the purpose; it does not require the seratch- 
ing or cutting of the tablet, but produces the’ characters 
by impressing them. The broad of the ‘type, or 
stamp, was first applied and the triangular point. pressed 
‘in to produce the head of ‘the letter, then). the edge 
being turned down would produce the tapering body of 
it. The Author said he had found a very little prac- 
tice, with a well-made tool, sufficient to copy the in- 
scriptions in Botta’s work with accuracy and facility. 


The wedge- character is essentially ceramo- 


graphic, and would never have been chosen for petro- 
kgraphic work ; it had its birth on the plains of Shinar, 
‘but when in the embellishment of public buildings 


sculptured slabs of gypsum required descriptive in- 
scriptions, the established character was, of necéssity, 
engraven on the stones, and ina later period was eut 
in the limestone rocks of Behistem, &c. 


The hammer-headed character is also dibes. bat 
each letter was produced by two separate stamps, one 
to make the body-line, and the other to impress the. 
head, or cross-bar. 


facility of the oes and therefore seems to oe 


| been little used. 


4. Dr. Benisch read a paper, in which he critigally 
examined the Hebrew texts, referring to the Exgdus, 


}and, from the passages he arrived at the fol 


lowing conclusions :— . 


Ist. The oppression of the Israelites commenced 
under an invader, who came from a foreign country, 


in all likelihood from or through Palestine. 


| Qnd. The Exodus took place in the reign of his 
grandson. 


Srd. The Pharoah, of the Exodus had a son who was | 


fellow-king. 
4th. That son, being the first-born, the 


Exodus. | 
Sth. The conquest or subsequent of 


Egypt, was gradual, and was, at first, attended with 


‘many Wars. 
6th. The. conquerors altimately coalesced with: the | 


native population. | 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


- TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH ‘CHRONICLE. 


visit to the Jews of Egypt. 
and badly conducted, but I found a degree of thirst 


English. 
exceptions, are old, dirty, and miserable. - 


You 


‘traditions concerning him, and would, most likely, have 
superstitious legends they so foolishly mix up together. 


as badly conducted. as the education at their schools. 


one school, which I had no opportunity of visiting, and 
three synagogues. These are conducted in much the 
same manner as those in Cairo, with the exception o¢ 
the Frank syhagogue—at this I was pleased to find 
much attention and decorum. 


Y reached Jerusalem a fortnight since, and pur- 
pose remaining here five or six weeks more, I have 
visited all the synagogues and schools, with one or two 
exceptions ; and before my departure I hope to be 


mation concerning the Jewish community. 


An intelligent English Israelite with whom I 
‘had the pleasure of making acquaintance, F. D. Mo- 
catta, Esq., has just left Jerusalem, after some stay. 
Sir Moses is expected here daily, and a deep interest 
ie his visit is manifested. Iam sorry to say that the 
extravagant expectations of the majority will place 
him, when. he comes, in a most unenviable position, 
and, to say the least of it, will damage his influence, 
especially if he has in view the erection of good insti- 
tutions, 


I fully intended, my ai friend to write to you 
before this a much longer letter, but I know yeu 
will excuse me. Iam very busy, but shall write yet. 


‘use it. 


tn reed, for want of a well-marked difference between 


i the top and tee bactom of the Words; therefore, when | 


| | With best regards, &c., 
ss” 


‘stump, which was used, and nothing could be better — 


It could not be written with the | 


‘Dear. Frienp,—On my way to Palestine I paid 
In Cairo I'went to all 
The former are few 
among the people for European education, especially — | 
Their synagogues, also, with one or two 


I felt much 
I only wished 


‘extracted interesting bits of information even from the a: 


The service at the synagogues, I am sorry to add, is 


The Jews at Alexandria are fewer in number, havi ing 


able to collect a complete and correct body of infor. 


If the above may fill some little niche in the Chroniele 
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- Unto such men the prophets have indeed had a mes- 


: way of Israel's reaching unto national greatness rise 


a course whereby their nation shall reach that lofty 


least as a people, as a nation, are as much lost to view 
as if they were holden of death and the sepulchre. © 


--yalley, and the. ground will be shaken with the 


safe arrival at this place, with my family. I have been. 
all the people here will be disappointed with Sir Moses 
_ and Sir Moses with them. I have seen the manufac- | 
tory that Sir Moses sent here with the master, but I 
_ feit very much grieved when I ‘saw it, as it is very 


tirely thrown away. = Ii 
as manager, it then perhaps might come to something ; 


‘it will.ever do any good.—I am,. &c., 


_ werse) of the 2ist chapter of Ezekiel, which is thus 
rendered in the Anglican version, ‘For the king of 


- consulted with images and looked in the liver.’’ 


three enclosed in a bag, which was held by a person 


 JEWISH-NATIONALITY. 
HE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Srx,—Sach men as have little hope in the present 
life, and gtill' less in the future, scout the idea of a 
great kin yet to be established, as one of the 
maddest thoughts that cam possess the mind. They 
tell you things will go on as hitherto, that no change 
will come, that the world has had its beginning and 
will have its end, and that human history will close up 
even as a blazing fire that becomes at last cold ashes. 
They believe not that a grand climax and winding up 
awaits us, for which the whole creation 1s now im 
expectations They see not the kingdom, they see not 
the citizens’ thereof, nor see they Him who is the 
anointed king; and not sceing, they believe not. 


sage, but their ears are dull and they hear it not. 
- It is true what such men i: when they speak of 
Istael. They say this nation is broken, scattered like 
the fragments of a potter's vessel. The objects in the 
like mountains on every side. Every gate is shut. 
The height of the holy mount is defiled. The land 
pledged to Abraham and his seed for ever is cursed 
with barrenness and trodden down by robbers. The 
Jews themselves, immersed in business and lost in the 
multiplicity of schemes, can find no quiet to plan out 


height of which some dreamers talk. | Yea more, ata 
time when all are stirred up by the trumpet blast of 
war, the Jews remain unmoved, and if in truth they 
are observing the current of events, themselves, at 


This may be true, but knowing the dead will live 
again, we live through the years in hope. We know 
not how life can enter into the bones that are bleached | 

‘and dead; we know not how the sinews can come upon | 


‘the bones, and how each bone can be joined to its) 


fellow; it is a mystery, astrange mystery, that vision | 


which the rapt Ezekiel saw. Yet true it is that what| — 
time the word of the Most High goes forth through the 


nations of the earth, the mustering of Israel: will be} 
seen. The: army will be gathered together in the 
A Gentize Reaper. 


trampling throng.-—I am, 
[0 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Jerusalem, June 12, 1855. 

Dear Frizenp,—I am happy to inform you of my 


here only a fortnight, but by what I can judge I think 


badly managed. At present, the money has heen en- 
If a proper person were appointed 


but as it is now, in the hands of the Rabbis, I doubt if 


Htrwitz. 


THE BIBLICAL EXPOSITOR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sir,—Your Biblical readers will, no doubt, have 
been struck by the 2lst verse (in Hebrew the 26th 


Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at the head 
of the two ways, to use divinations: hé made his 
arrows bright, he consulted with images, he looked in 
the liver.” Now the Hebrew for “ he made his arrows 


bright” is S973 epep which, as is clear to every 


Hebraist; cannot be rendered as translated in the version 
before us. This is also manifest from the context, 
whioh shows that some kind of divination is alluded 
to, in the same way as the other two phrases, “ he 
I am 
therefore inclined to believe that the prephet alludes 
to some superstitious practices customary among the 
ancient Arabs thus described. by D’Herbelot in his 
‘* Bibliotheque Orientale,” under the heading,— 
AIDAH, AZLAM. 

“The idolatrous Arabs employed a species of lot, 
which they call the ‘lot of arrows ;” the arrrows were 
without iron, and without quill, and they called them 
in their language, Aidah and Azlam. There. were 


called Mohaner-Hobal, that is to say the divine who 
gave replies for Hobal, an ancient idol in the temple 
at Mecca, who came there for Mahomet. Upon ane 
of these arrows was written, ‘Command me, Lord.’ 
Upon the second, * God forbid it.’ The third had not 
anything written’'on it. When a person wished to 


| consulted the lexicographer. 


be tested and illustrated. . 


a being as he is regarded in the Scriptures, where he is 


| but with intelligence and moral susceptibilities, and yet 
disfigured with many errors, presenting as much con-| 


_ | ascertained, because the in its: different provi- 


- | the cure of maladies, for physical and moral purity, for 
|a pure theistic worship, for mutual forbearance, love, 


jthat man is permitted to act from his own voli- 
tion, either to do or not do anything, or to obey 
or not any law inculcated in the FM. 
unless his mind’s eye is dimmed, he will also perceive 
that, although such is his privilege, yet every penalty 
assigned for an infringement of a law is as certain to 
be inflicted as if it had been so already. 


philosophical speculation, we have the most indubitable 
evidence in the Bible, that Moses not only inculcates 
the doctrine of moral libe-ty, but. he ‘forewarns his 
people of the individual and national consequence if 


Ihe ‘took a 


came out the Arab immediately undertook his busi- 
ness; if that of the ‘forbid it’ appeared he put off his 
enterprise for a whole year ; when the blank arrow 
came out (that called in Arabic Menih), he must draw 
again. The Arabs consulted these arrows on every 
occasion, and particularly in their marriages, the cir- 
cumcision of their sons, and their travels and 
warlike expeditions, They also make use of them 
to decide questions among each other, particularly the 
parts of the victims or camels which they sacrificed. 
Upon certain stones there are idols, which were outside 


ning, where he speaks of things-forbidden to Mussul- 
men, ‘ Make no division of inheritance with the lot of 
arrows. ”’ 


The only difficulty in the way of this explanation 
is the verb 2D, which the prophet seems to have em- 


ployed in an unusual sense. Butif we adopt the signi- 


move to and fro, to shake together,” a signification 
which this form of the same verb has in Arabic and 
Athiopic, the difficulty would be altogether removed, 
since shaking is a common practice previous to drawing 
the lot. I may add that Gesenius ascribes the signifi- 


ancient practice of the Arabs with which, as he does 
not advert to it, he seems not to have been acquainted, 
and that I arrived, from the context, to the conclusion 


that Dp dp must have some such signification before I 


| Supposing that my con- 
jecture is correct, as I believe it is, the contents of the 


we correct the mistranslation, 
_ remain, Sir, yours truly, 
BisticAL Exposiror. 


» 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF MOSES. 


THEY FURNISH THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN, AND| 


‘DEMONSTRATE HIS MORAL LIBERTY AND ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY FOR HIS ACTIONS, — 


Tue more the real characteristics of man are 


ration for the sacred fJ"71f), and our recognition of 
the profundity of its laws, and the importance of its| 


There are two modes by which these statements may. 
_ Ist. If man is regarded as a compound being, haying: 
bodily organs and mental powers, and not-a mere ab- 
stract idealism, without object or purpose. Just such | 


represented not faultless like the heroes of romance, 


trariety as in the actors of every day life. 


2nd. We may assume that man’s actual ‘nature is’ 


sions not only provides for his worldly necessities, for 


and justice from man ‘to man, with other admirable 


and stimulate his spiritual aspirations, and thus keep 
him from those corrupt acts which must injure his cor- 
poreal frame, but guard from impure actions which 
would sully his better nature. Hence the different } 
ablutions, the noble moral aphorisms, such as “ loving 
thy neighbour as thyself,” and those feasts which keep 
up a memory of God’s mercy and of Israel’s mission, 
and those fasts and penances which are to bring the 
erring mortal to the sense of the danger of jeopardizing 
his immortal destiny. And all may be regarded as a 
series Of lessons to develope his moral faculties, ‘and 
bring into active manifestation the imperishable attri- | 
butes of his nature. | care | | 

These results must not be considered as a mere 
mechanical process, to be produced by any system of 
mere arbitrory discipline. Such a notion is incompa- 
tible with the free agency of man. For this is obvious 
to even the superficial reader of the sacred volume, | 


But 


But independently of all abstract reasoning, or 


decide on any action, he sought the divine, to whom 


this great privilege is abused, — 


The 000 Of these 
{arrows from his Bag; if the arrow of the ‘commandment’ 


the temple at Mecca. | Mahomet expressly forbids this } 
lot, in the chapter Maidal or the table, in the begin- | 


fication ascribed to it in this verse by Gesenius “‘to| 


cation to the verb in loco without alluding to this | 


verse harmonise beautifully, which they do not unless | 


| ciples. 


known, with his wants, capabilities, and relations to the | 
outer and spiritual world, the deeper must be our vene- | 


provisions instituted for the sole purpose to encourage}. 


culture each may have received. 
development of the intellectual powers and the moral 
and religious attributes, and these are addressed from 
infancy to regulate the more selfish propensities, the 
higher faculties will become the predisposing motives, 
and the advantage of such learning will become obvious 
in the actions. of the students. ach 1 
liberty is complete, and they will manifest great Te- 
finement and purity in thought and deed. 


In Deut. xi. 26, these truths are clearly defined 
When reading this section, commencing with these 
remarkable words (v. 26), the imagination conjures 1 
before our mental vision the sage and venerable law. 
giver, who is addressing his ‘people in an earnest and 
impressive manner, like a father would his children on 
his death-bed, We might under this vision contem- 
plate our divine teacher standing in an attitude of deep 
devotion as he impressively inculcates thé doctrine of 
moral liberty, and in a most feeling manner warnin 
“ hearers to use and not abuse this heaven-bestowed 
gift. 
_ We will not pause to give the details or the impor- 
tant advice in this recapitulatory chapter, which con- 


tinues to chapter xxx. | | 
. In this latter portion, he renders this truth (man’s — 
free agency) so obvious, that it seems written in letters 
of light; and he connects it with another important 
jpeenple of our spiritual nature—immortality of the 
soul! 

This great and most profound theological teacher 
thus expresses himself, Deut. xxx. 15,— 

And having thus laid down certain great principles, 
he tells the listening crowd “ to choose the life and the - 
good,” the life eternal ; and which he tells them they 
can do by a constant obedience to the laws of God, 
social, moral, religious; and intellectual.’ Whilst that __ 
‘if on the contrary they in wantonness or ignorance — 
choose ‘‘ death and evil,” they forfeit all their immor- 
‘tal hopes, and must be condemned to endure spiritual 
It is very evident that the “ good and the life,” 


jand the ‘evil and the death,” cannot refer to our mere 


mortal dissolution ; for the good and the bad must 


_ | die, and hence the declaration would only be sense by 


its reference to spiritual life and death, 
We may remark that there is force, truth, and elo-: 
quence in this form of inculoating two important prin- 
* Death and evil” become naturally associated, — 
as every observer must have had the most demonstra- 


| tive evidence; for sensuality (the source of all physical 


and moral evil) renders the vital functions. tardy, and 
that if a sensual course is persisted in, the animal 


{functions are prostrated, and without either physical _ 


or intellectual power, the sinner becomes often a mere - 
automaton, and gives one an idea-of “ a living death.” 
Hence the force of the figure, and the oppositeness 
of the comparison, that by placing in juxta-position © 
‘life and good,” and ‘‘ death and evil,”’ the one contem- 
plating man using his free agency by choosing the | 


|‘ good,” and the other neglecting his higher attributes, 


forgetting God, and trampling on the moral Jaws, thus 


gradually losing every characteristic of his immortal 


attributes, and if he thinks at all an.inward conscious-. 
ness may bring the sad truth to his mind of spiritual 
revelation. ‘ I call heaven and earth to record this 
day (says the eloquent teacher) that I have set before — - 
you ‘life and death,’ therefore choose life,” &c. Deut. 
This evidence is sufficient to prove that moral liberty 
is clearly inculcated in the [71M , but ignorance — 
and defective spiritual teaching have tended to per- 
vert this important privilege. Or in other words, the 
intellectual, moral, and religious attributes of men 
have not been duly cultivated, whilst their animal 
propensities have run riot. And the consequence has 
been, that disease and crime.are the bitter fruits. 
Let us now look at the other side of the picture, in ~ 
order to anticipate the sceptic’s question, “ Did not 


| God foreknow that man would abuse his free agency ?” 


Supported by the best authority, the 71M, we can 
answer, Yes, He did, and in the plenitude of His. 
mercy he gave to his erring worshippers certain instl- 
titutions which a priori go to prove, that God in His 
omniscience knew that such violations would take place, | 
and hence He provided for this contingency. 

_ Then it may be asked what is really meant by 
moral liberty? It is simply the power inherent in our 


|nature of choosing between different motives, which 


motives must precede all actions in minds regarded as 
sane. And it is only when there exists a diseased state 
of the mental faculties, or any defectiveness of intel- 
lect, that any one acts from the first impulse. But it 
is also very evident that the power of free agency will 
be greater or less, according as we have had our 
intellectual and moral faculties developed. And hence 
although in all sane minds there exists a certain degree 
of moral liberty, yet the scale will vary both with the 
difference of connate capacity, and the subsequent 
If there is an average 


In such the moral 


be continued.) 
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Greek writers. 


bishop. 
become subject to a grievous persecution the 


f 


SH_ CHRONICLE AND) HEBREW OBSERVER, _ 


LITERATURE. 
(From the Jsraelitisch Weekblad.) 


A smatt brochure appeared at Berlin, which, how-' 
‘ever, has been considered a valuable contribution to. 


Hebrew and Greek literature; its title is, ‘‘ Einige| Its title is as follows :—= 


Beriihrungspuucte der heiligen Schrift mit den Schriften 


und Sagen Abendlandischer Volker,” von J. Dynes 
(** Connecting points of the H. 8.’8. with the writings | 


and traditions of western nations,” by J. Dynes). This 
little work, although it consists of only 34 pp., throws 


much light and exhibits many curious connections | 


between biblical history and that of the ancient nations 
and their language. The author has divided his work 
and proves these connections, in four sections. 1, Lin- 
guistic—By words having the same sound and meaning 
in various atcient languages. 
quotation of various passages from ancient Hebrew and 


ancient traditions about the origin of the world and of 


2, Literary — From| 


3, Mythologically — By accounts of}. 


the human race. 4, Theologically—By the identity 


of the various names, as applied to the Divinity. 

Even those who are acquainted with Henbigant’s 
Racines Hebraiques,” and Gesenius’ ‘‘Gesch, d. 
Hebraischen Sprache,”’ will derive much advantage 
from the perusal of this work. The author seems well 
versed in the Talmud, which very rately is the case 


_ with the Hebraists of the present day. We hope he 


may continue his researches in this direction. — 
A new novel by L. Kompert has recently appeared, 
entitled, Pflug” (At the Plough’), in which 


our author, in his peculiar and happy style, describes 


the mode of life of the Jewith agriculturist. This, even 


not susceptible of being translated, as its charm in the 
original greatly depends on the patois of the Jewish 


_ personages he introduces, and whom he.so graphically 
describes. 


To those of our readers who are unac- 
quainted with the works and merits of this celebrated 


landier, in the ** Revue des Deux Mondes.” — 


- A work has appeared at Frankfort-on-the Maine by | 


Mr. KE. Aschkenazie, entitled being a 
collection of some ancient unedited Hebrew works 


now published for the first time from the’ original 


MSS. The introduction treats of a similar work by 


notes trom Mr. R. Kircheim.. The following: in the 


preface of the compiler attracted our attention :— 


as other works of this clever and prolific writer are, is | 


writer, we refer to an able article by M. Rene de Teil- 


Mr. E. Carmoly, and the work is illustrated by many 


‘Mr. Aschkenazie states, that, having in a former 


publication of his, entiled “MDW. inserted 


something from a Jewish author who had subsequently 


changed his religion, he had incurred much blame for 
this insertion, and now endeavours to justify himself 
by alleging that the subsequent apostacy of the author 
cannot detract from whatever good the inserted piece 
. May contain, and he proceeds to contrast the conduct of 


the German Rabbis with that of their Portuguese 


_ brethren, who had shown themselves more. tolerant, 
he says, on a similar occasion ; for he declares he has 
..Seen In an ancient note to a “Selicha” of one of the 
four fast days. in the Portuguese ritual, that the 
- Israelitish author of that ‘‘ Selicha” had, subsequent to 


its composition, apostatised, and had been made a 


That, shortly afterwards, when the Jews had 


said bishop interceded for them, and protected them, 
and that when the Jews came to thank him for his in- 
_ tervention on their behalf, he desired them to introduce 


of which commences with his name 
(Andreas), and this was accordingly done. : ‘* Would 
they,” continues Mr. Ashkenazie, ‘‘have acceded to 
this request, if it had contained anything contrary to 
our religion? Of what consequence is it to us that 
the author became an apostate subsequently, if his said 


prayer contained nothing objectionable 


| Without entering upon the question whether Mr. 


in their prayers the mentioned “ Selicha,” every strophe 


Ashkenazie was or was not justified in his insertion of 


the work ‘of an apostate, we cannot but consider it as 
strange that the said ‘‘ Selicha” and the curious story 
(shall we say legend ?) therewith connected, should be 


utterly unknown to many Sephardim, who, even as the 


writer of this article, have -spent much time and labour 


in researches connected with the ancient ritual of their, 


community, both in MS, and in ancient printed edi- 
tions. Would Mr. Ashkenazie oblige the Sephardim 
by naming the title and edition of the book in which 


he says he read this strange story and note? Perhaps 


Mr. A, will then at the same time explain how the 
name “ Andreas,” which no doubt was the baptismal 
name of the apostate, could have been prefixed by him 
to each verse of a prayer which Mr, A. states he com- 
posed previous to his apostacy? And he will finally 
permit us also to remark, that it does not at all seem 
probable that the Sephardim, who in every age took 
care not to eneumber their ritual with many Piutim, 
even by the greatest and most pious of their nation, 
should have adopted and retained that made by an 
apostate.—D, A. de S.] 
Uripsic.—Dr. Phillipson of Magdeburg, has agreed 
with his publisher, M. Baumgarten, to publish a new 
‘ranslation, with notes, of the Jewish Apocrypha, as a 
sequel to the Biblical work and notes published by 


the learned doctor, the printing of which will, it is 


expected, be commenced before the end of the present 
year. | 


Autona.—The second volume of the Chief Rabbi's 
(J. Ettlinger) work “J? neers has just been published. 
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SUFFERINGS. 
| [Continued from No. 26.) 

In proportion as monachism, canonisations, and pil- 
Brenbecs to the graves of saints increased in influence, 
and when under Pope Hildebrand the priesis at last 
obtained dominion in Europe, the Jews sank deeper 
and deeper, and after law and custom had delivered 
them over to supreme contempt, it was easy for the 
mob to persecute the Jews with opprobrious epithets. 
They were called dogs, and no outrage was spared 
them. ‘We are insulted, and spit on, and looked 
upon like dirt in the streets. We sit dumb in a corner 
like witnesses caught in a lie, We hear the reproaches, 
and dare not answer.” 
_ It. is as dangerous to reply to privileged churches as 
it is to be spoken to. The scorn was especially poured 
forth against the hope for Messiah. The Psalmist 
(Psalm xlii. 4) deplored that he was scornfully asked 
every day, ‘‘ Where is thy God?” These tears still 


even the distinguislied Chasdai R. Isaac laments in the 
same manner in his letters to the Chasars, and long 
before him the 
hear how they mock: 
‘Yo you still hope it (the temple) will be built ? 
Tt will remain desolate and rotten; 
‘And you are forgotten, no longer regarded.” 
“Your Messiah proceeds very slowly,” exclaim the 
imbecile. They call me the “ hopeless rejected.” 
The “ What are you waiting for, rejected ?” was 
employed in order to stagger the Jews in their convic- 
tion, and to convert the misery prepared for them into 
a ground of accusation... ‘* You must be good for no- 
thing, since you linger out’a miserable existence, and 


and persuasion proved of no avail, violence was. re- 


religious ceremonies were prohibited, Jews were ex- 
pelled, and they were even baptised by force, as in 
696 in Spain, in 722 at Constantinople. The followers 
of the Koran, too, made the Jews, especially since the 
ninth century, feel the rigour of its fanaticism. Con- 
versions by violence, writes Saadier Ibn Danan (about 
the year 1400), prevail not exclusively in the countries 


of the Christians, but also in the Arabic kingdoms 


which constitute the greatest part of the inhabited 
globe, and contain the largest number of Jews. The 
converting sword hit, alas, many congregations in the 
Khalifate in Arabia, Africa, and Spain, at the time 
of Chievi Balki (in the ninth century), and of Mai- 
monides (in 1150). Mahomedan authors, therefore, 
asserted in reference to celebrated Israelites, as Dunath 


compelled to separate from the community, that they 
hadturned'to the Islam. 
In these and similar persecutions, informers and 


the midst of the Jewish people, and actuated by low 
revenge, seduced’by vanity or bought for money, these 
men, mostly converted Jews, brought the greatest 
misery upon their kindred, - Spying and listening for 
the purpose of injuring is prohibited by the Law of 
Moses, and the Midrash to the Proverbs likens the in- 


\former to the murderer. ‘The sons of my mother 


have a spite against me” (Song of Songs, i. 6), ex- 
plained the commentator Tobia ben Elieser, “‘ referred 
to the criminal Israelites who injure us by means of 
Christianity, and rob us of money.” Similar com- 
plaints are raised by Simeon, Gershom, Amitai, Elia 
ben Shemaya, Maimonides, the author of the’ old 
Nelzzachan, Benjamen ben Abraham, and innumerable 
others. The persecution at Limoges, in the year 992, 
was.the work of an apostate. The first hints praceeded 
from baptised Jews, which subsequently grew into so- 
called discoveries. They assisted the monks in ela- 
borating books against the Jews, and compelled. the 
Rabbis of Spain, France, and Germany, to institute 
public religious disputations. When Charles V. of 
France in 1378 issued an edict against these denun- 
ciations, innumerable victims had already been sacri- 
ficed. It.is this class to which is due the invention of 
the lying accusations of the slaughter of children, 
drinking of blood, poisoning of wells, and crucifying of 
hosts; to it are due the denunciations against Jewish 
writings and prayers, and from the midst of them pro- 
ceeded the censors and revisors, who have rendered 
their memory infamous by violated manuscripts, muti-, 
lated works, andentirely disfigured and useless-editions 
of Hebrew works. | | 
Terrible as the lot of the Jews was in those centu- 


‘left in their tracks more misery and ruin 


flow; they were extracted from all synagogal poets ; | 


none of you possess anything.” Where oppression | 


sorted to: the synagogues were pu'led down, Jewish 


ben Temin and Chasdai ben Chasdai, who had been 


apostates were’ particularly active. Gone forth from} 


ries, yet it need not excite surprise, since similar scenes 


are enacted before our own eyes in uncivilized countries, 
and since negro slaves are exposed to similar treatmen: 
at the hands of white barbarians. The mediaval agi 
is the period of barbarism, i, ¢., of the combined domi 


nion of feudal right (faust-recht, right of the fist), igno 


rance, and monkery. In that golden age seVeral mag- 
nificent inventions were made, as auricular confession, 


celibacy, prohibition of the Bible crusades, trials of 


witches, inquisition, and burning of heretics. .-Priest- 
craft and rapacity have trampled under foot the pros- 
perity of Provence, impoverished Spain, and .depopu- 
lated Asia and America. Despots and priests have 

> misery an Scyths, 
Huns, and Vandals put together. The Jews ‘fared 
undoubtedly better’ among the Poles, Bohemians, 


Magyars, Chasars, Franks, Bulgarians, Bedbuins, and 


Mogols than among the medieval Christians: The 


iand about 1100, has sufficiently proved its gentleness 


in slaughtered Albigenses, Waldenses, Protestants, and 


heretics ; and Israel Selicha is only a single leaf in this 
sanguinary book. The Jews, who in England, France, 


hand, were summoned to the baptismal fent, now by 
the priests and rulers, and now in a more violent 
manner by the populace, and in case of refusal blood 


fidelity.” 


.Tue Hebrew Congregation of Liverpool is 
mourning the loss of one of its most beloved 
members. Died suddenly, on Sabbath, the 23rd 
June, 5515, Saran, relict of Mr. Josern Hess. 
Her cheerful and happy disposition, and truly 
‘benevolent character, endeared her to a nume« 


rous circle of relatives and friends. — 


which runs thus : Justafter our first parents had sinned 


‘and were driven from Paradise, in their wanderings 
they came upon the burning sands of Arabia. Their 
feet were blistered and sore, and weary and sorrowful, — 
they sank down ‘upon the earth and were lost in | 


slumber. While they lay there, an angel passed by, 
and pitying their’ desolate and lonely condition, scar- 


slept, and then went on his way. By and by, Satan, 
in his wandering up. and down the earth, passed that 


wav, and looking upon the sleepers, said, “Adam I 
know ;” but, looking at the seeds, he said, “* What. are 
it best to cover them out of sight; so, with his clover 


root and sprang up; and when our first parents awoke 


hand flowers and fruits around them, and everything was 
beautiful. 


root down deep in the soil, and are now springing forth 


‘but burning sands. | 
Tue Great Boox.—T wo friends represented as con- 
versing together on the Bible held the following lan- 


almost any author. But, while I say this, I am not 
unmindful of the Scriptures; for I think the Bible js 


Book. The reasons for this you know better than I 
do. Myself, I can only say what I feel; and I say 
that the Old Testament transcends Shakespare more 
than the great dramatist does a mob of writers; and I 
believe I should feel this, and say it, even if I were a 
Hindoo, or a French infidel, the son of an infidel.” 
‘‘T am glad to hear you say so,” said the minister. “ I 


mean that I am glad to have my judgment in one re- 


spect confirmed by the opinion of a man of your cha- 
racter—a merchant and a politician, and not a theo- 
logian. It is held out to me.as a hand from heaven— 
the Bible ; and so there is always on my soul a divine 
awe, as 1 readit. But yet, I think, did it lie on m 

table for me to peruse only like any other book, I 
should feel that it was so much superior to Plato or 


‘Shakespeare, as to be’ still the Book; because the 


various portions of it, even for mere style, are so good, 
so wonderfully good. Pen and ink now do not suflice 
for such a transcript of the soul. In reading Isaiah, 
I think sometimes [ have his likeness as though in a 
crystal well, which he was bending over with his pro- 
phet eyes to search. And the Psalms—they are living 
piety : and not merely the prayers and meditations of 
dead men. You can now even hear David's voice in 


— Mi ntfort. 


clergy, whose murderous practicesincreased in Eno. 


and Germany, like a merehandise, passed from hand to 


flowed. A thousandfold echo resounded on such oc-’ 


casions from the synagogal poety, '* Beware of denying | 
‘the Only Oue, to forsake the faith, and to violate 


An Ou Fasie.—There is an old Arabian fable 


tered seeds of trees and flowers about them as they. 


‘know, and Eve I know, and these burning sands’ I 
these?” And not knowing what they were, he thought | 
foot, ke covered them with earth. Presently they took. 


they found themselves in the midst of a beautiful — 
‘oasis; there were green trees waving over their heads, - 


So the enemies of freedom have been . 
covering up the seeds of liberty until they have taken — 


ready to bear fruits and flowers in abundance, so that 
| we shall soon find a green oasis where there was nought» 


guage :——‘‘Shakespeare——do you call him earnest? 
For even now I read him with as much satisfaction as 


very properly called not a book, but the Bible, the 


them, sobbing and mourning and growing firm and | 
clear, and at last joyous. Ob, it is very wonderful. 
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- still more rarely surpassed. 


Moorish origin.* ' 


' Portugal to the Red Sea. 


-EXPULSION OF THE JEWS. FROM SPAIN. . 


NEARLY seven centuries had passed since the subju- 
gation of Spain by the Arabs, and during that inter- 
val the defeated Christians had gradually recovered 
from thejr conquerors large tracts of territory, and 
erected them into independent principalities. The 


-Mahomedan possessions had likewise been parcelled 


out itito petty sovereignties, which claimed to be inde- 
pendent of one another. The general struggle be- 
tween the adherents of the two religions, and the jea- 
lousies and feuds between the factions which composed 


the respective parties, were extremely conducive to the 
advantage and even the security of the Jewish resi- 
dents. Absorbed by interests of a different nature, 


the contending parties, frequently in open conflict, 


‘sometimes occupied in negociation, but always in 


of each other, had’ little leisure to form designs 


‘upon the Jews, and still less to execute such as they 


might have formed. Compelled in many places to live 
together, and from mutual dread to tolerate one 
another, they came at last to tolerate opinions which 


@iffered even from both. The Jews formed, as it were, 


the neutral element which must, no doubt, have been 


_ frequently needed by the hostile parties, and thus they 


even became a necessary component in the social fabric. 


- ‘Moreover, as the division of the country between so 
many chiefs, maintained always a diversity of views and 
interests, an attempt to oppress the Jews. would only 
have been partial and transitory, the object of which 
jt was easy to evade by emigrating into the dominions 


of some other ruler whose antagonism to their op- 
pressors readily afforded protection to the refugees. 
The Israelites, therefore, in the enjoyment of compa- 


ative peace, possessed therein the means of securing 
the ease and affluence which alone dispose the mind for 


the cultivation of science, and which alone render man 


susceptible of that refinement of the more delicate 
feelings constituting the purest source of pleasure to 
rational beings. | 
Crescent had laid open to Jewish enterprise the oppo- 
ite coasts of Africa and the distant shores of Asia, the 
Jewish settlements already existing all over the conti- 
nent of Europe, afforded not less facilities for commer- 
cial intercourse and enterprise. 
ments amidst rude nations either unacquainted with, or 


Whilst the victorious arms of .the 


Indeed, these settle- 


despising, the advantages of commerce, might be com- 


- pared to those factories which European nations are at 


this day'in the habit of establishing for the mainte- 


‘nance of commercial relations with uncivilized nations. 
No wonder, therefore, that the Jews prospered there in 


every respect. They gave both to their Mahomedan 


and to their Christian masters brave and victorious 


generals, skilful sailors, able ministers, experienced 
financiers, successful physicians, eminent poets, learned 


mathematicians, and profound philosophers ; and even 


at that sad period which put a stop to Jewish existence 
in the Peninsula, the national genius shone with a 
brillianey but. seldom equalled in Jewish history, and 
It was the last blaze of a 
lamp to be extinguished for ever. The whole medical 
literature of that, age was avowedly of Jewish or 
A complete diagnosis of a cataract, 
the successful removal of which, ‘by operation, requires 


ut all times sound medical knowledge, great skill, and 


experience to a degree at that period rarely met with, 
—this delicate operation. was performed with eminent 
success by the Jew Abiabar, in 1468, on King John of 


-Arragon, who was blind in both eyes, and then 71 


years old. It was also Jews who rendered eminent 
services to the naval expedition sent by King John of 
It was the era of the Albo 
and the Abarbanel which witnessed their expulsion. _ 

But now two occurrences took place which could 
neither have been foreseen by the Jews, nor if foreseen 
averted by them, although they paved the way for 
those tragedies presently to be described. Momentous 
as these occurrences were, they sealed not less the 
doom of Spain than of her Jewish inhabitants, and 
many will see the finger of Providence in the circum- 
stance, that the weapon inflicting the injury was two- 
edged, and hurt not less him who wielded it than him 
at whom it was levelled. The first event was the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand of Arragon to Isabella of Castile, 


whereby all Spain was united into a compact kingdom ; } 
the second event was the establishment therein of the) 


Inquisition. Whilst the former event put a virtual 
stop to all diversity of views and interests, and: the 
consequent jealousies and feuds which had previously 
afforded the Jew so safe a.reluge, and whilst the united 
sovereignties of Spain formed a power more than a 
match for the declining and divided Moorish kingdom 
of Grenada, the latter event (the establishment of the 
Inquisition) gave influence to a body of people whose 
office it was to point out to the victorious sovereigns a 
way to discharge their debt of gratitude to Providence, 
and who enlisted in the service of fanaticism that un- 


ments had acquired. : 


~~ 


_* In 1617, the Spanish Government suppressed the publica- 
tion of aii medical works, except by licensed persons, on the score 
that such were generally. the writings of Jews or Moors, | 


the President of Seville, intimated allegorically in: the 


Various outbreaks of popular fury against the Jens 


in divers places, and especially during the 14th and 
15th centuries, had compelled large numbers of Jews to 
yield a reluctant . submission to the rite of baptism, 

roffered as the only one alternative to a cruel death. 
These, who had given way only-to the pressure of the 
moment, when that was removed either returned 
openly into the bosom. of the synagogue, or, continuing 
to accommodate themselves outwardly to the practice 
of rights which they abhorred, sti]l adhered secretly to 
the religion of their fathers. To prevent these re- 
lapses, as were called, various steps had been 
adopted by the clergy,.and it was against these wretches 
that the Inquisition was originally established in 1483. 
Exposed as the new Christians were to constant sus- 
picions, vexations,: exclusions, and degradations, their 
condition had now become so miserable that the state 
of a persevering Jew was even, in a worldly point of 
view, far preferable. This fact, R. Judah ben Virga, 


iollowing manner: He placed three doves {th 
of Israel) in his window, one dead and plucked, wit 
the Hebrew inscription, ‘* These are the detected ;” 
another plucked, but not dead, with these words, 
‘‘ These are the temporisers ;” the third was both alive 
and in its feathers, and was designated, ‘‘ The best of 
all.” This symbolical lesson was meant to intimate 
that the open, avowed Jew was likely to suffer least, 
the pretended convert was liable to spoliation though 
permitted to live, but such as came under the verdict of 
the Inquisition as Jews after baptism, would be utterly 
ruined. Torquemada, the head of the Inquisition, 
prevailed upon the sovereigns to expel the Jews. In 
the very year that Gonzalvo conquered Granada for 
them, and Columbus discovered America, were the 


how to practise upon the strong religious feelings of 
the deluded Queen, and his end was even more easily 
obtained from the cruelty and hypocrisy of a king who 
had already on a former occasion shown his ill disposi- 
tion towards his Jewish subjects. Llorente (‘‘ Histoire 
de l’lnqguisition,” i. 263) states that on the capture of 
Malaga, in 1485, Ferdinand had twelve of the Jews 
whom he found there put to death with pointed reeds, 
a refinement of lingering cruelty only employed by the 
Moors upon criminals convicted of treason against the 


person of amonarch. The other Jews he had burned. | 


Extraordinary as the history of the Jews is allowed 
to be, even by those who do not recognise in it the 


yond their original limits, and were intimately asso- 
ciated with the fate of millions who to all appearance 
stood in no connection whatever with the Jews; yee 
the extraordinary coincidence that it was the same year 
that witnessed both the discovery by Spain of a new 
world, and the expulsion of the Jews from that country, 
is certain to suggest various and important reflections 
to every thinking mind. ‘The sovereigns who had set 
to.the world an unparalleled example of. fanaticism, 
the country that had been the most intolerant on the 


crimes and atrocities perhaps unprecedented,—it was 
that nation which opened a new world to those who, 


there a happy home; it was that nation. which 
taught the way to those who were to establish the 
fabric of civil and religious liberty upon the ruins 
of bondage and bigotry. The tyrants became instru- 
ments, though unwilling.ones, of freedom; the fa- 
natics became the pioneers of toleration. — . 

| (To ‘be continued ) 


ERFECTION in ARTIFICIAL TEETH and all opera- 

tions connected with Dental Surgery. Mr. Bensusan, Sur- 

geon-Dentist (by appointment, to the Metropolitan Free Hos- 
pital), 1, West Street, Finsbury Circus, and at Peckham. 


Offices. 
52, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


ABRAHAMS AND BRAIN, 

ESTATE, HOUSE AND GENERAL AGENTS, 


RENTS AND DEBTS COLLECTED. 


ARBITRATIONS, INSOLVENCIES, DISSOLUTIONS OF 
PARTNERSHIP, 


AND LOANS NEGOCIATED. 


| 


WEST END BRANCH, 


bounded authority and its terrors which recent achieve- BRITISH PROVIDENT LIFE AND FIRE AS. 


PLATE GLASS UNIVERSAL INSURANCE 


CITY OF LONDON TENANTS FREEHOLD 


LAND SOCIETY. . 


Jews banished from Spain. The fanatic priest knew | 


finger of a special Providence ; admitted as it is on all| 
hands that the principal events and catastrophes which | 
befel the Jews extended in their consequences far. be- 


clobe, that in the name of religion had committed} 


oppressed by religious intolerance, sought and found} 


Estate, House, Apartments, and Business Agency 


RADICAL EXTERMINATION OF BUGs. 
R. HELLER has succeeded in discovering an infallible 
means for protecting any habitation or piece of furniture 
from being infested by Bugs, and of radically exterminating them 
within an incredibly short time where they exist, and that, too, b 
a process simple and inoffensive to any of the senses, and rfect! 
innocuous. The efficiency of the remedy is guatatiteed | by the 
Inventor, who assure those tormented by this noisome vermin 
that the application of the remedy offered is invariably attended by 
the entire disappearance of those troublesome creatures. 


_ The attention of landlords is especially invited to th 
as Bugs will never settle in walls which have bee 
their being papered, washed with the tincture. 


_ tis sold in canisters, provided with labels giving the necessary 

instructions for the use, and consists of an ointment and of a pim 

of tincture at 2s., or with half-a-pint at Is. 3d. _ | 
The latter quantity is ‘sufficient to clear any habitation of 

moderate size, 


is invention, 
Nn, previous to 


M. HELLER & Co, 


Sole Agent for London and district, is Mr. M. SPIEGEL, 
11, Tenter Street North, Whitechapel. 


commission will be allowed to parties 
uying the tincture for the purpose of selling it again, by applyi 


THE MIRACULOUS REMEDY!!! 
HOLLOWAY’S 
YEARS INTERMITTENT ATTACKS OF 

. ERYSIPELAS! EFFECTUALLY CURED. 

Copy of a Letter from Mrs. H. Trimmer, of Compton. 
| Cony near Winchester, dated 13th Sep., 1 Re re | 

To Professor Holloway, 


‘Sir,—I suffered for a penes of ten years, (until the last six 
months,) with the most dreadful intermittent attacks of Erys)- 
pelas, which confined me to my bed during the whole of the 
summer months in each year. I consulted the most eminent 
medical gentlemen in Winchester, but was from time to time — 
doomed to be disappointed in my hopes of obtaining any relief 
to my sufferings, although I complied strictly with the directions 
my advisers gave me. At length I was persuaded to give your 
Omtment and Pills a trial, by a female friend who had been. 
cured of a bad leg by using them ; to my surprise and delight, 
a change for the better was quickly produced, and in a very 
short time, they caused the Erysipelas totally to disappear, and 
my health was entirely resuscitated, which has remained good 
ever since. I remain, gratefully yours. 

HARKIET TRIMMER, 


OINTMENT. 


(Signed) 


~ ASTOUNDING CURE OF SCROFULA. 


on the left arm; there were four ulcers which discharged con-_ 
tinuously, and reduced the poor llow to a mere skeleton. He 
was for a long time under the care of one medical gentleman, 
and consulted many others, but derived no benefit whatever. At 
last he had recourse to Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and by — 
persevering with these remedies, in the course of eight weeks, 
his arm was completely well, and bis health. thoroughly re 


established 


The truth of this ‘statement can be verified by many of the . 
Inhabitants of Emyvale, and particularly by Mr. Parricx — 
McKenna, Drugyist of that place. 


ASTONISHING URE OF AN ULCERATED LEG! 
AFTER THREE HOSPITALS FAILED!!! 
Copy of a Letter trom Mr. W. Hare, of Exeter, dated 


man named Wi HALt, in the employ of Mr. 
Sclates, Nurseryman of this City, has desired me to make known 
to you the benefit he has received from using your Omtment and 
Pills. For three years this poor man suffered terribly witha © 
severely ulcerated leg, and during this time he sought relief at 
Guy’s, Kine’s and the Devon. and Exerer 


-Hospitats, and was finally told by a Surgeon, that amputation 
~ | of his limb was necessary to save his life; however, instead of 


taking the advice, he immeniately had recourse to your Oinumeul’ 
‘and Pills, and they have done him more good than all the other 
medicines put together, he being now able to follow’his occu- 
pation, and rapidly gained heaith and strength, ~ | : 
I ren.ain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) — WILLIAM HARE. 
The Pills should be used conjoint'y with the Ointment in 
most of the following cases:— 


Bad Legs — Corns (Soft) Scalds | 
Bad Breasts Cancers Sore Nipples 
Burns | Contracted and Stiff Sore-throats 
Bunions Joints | Skin-diseases 
Bite of Mosche- Elephantiasis Scurvy 

toes and Sand Fistulas Sore-heads 

Flies Gout Tumours 
Coco-bay Glandular Swellings Ulcers 
Chiego-foot Lumbago Wounds 
Chilblains Piles Yaws 
Chapped hands Rheumatism | 


Sold at the Establishments of Prorrsson Hottoway, 244, 
Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers 10 — 
Medicines throughout the civilized world, in Pots at Is. 1}d.5 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each. : 


Po There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder — 
are affixed to each Pot. 

London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, AsranaM 
Beniscn, Ph.Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, 


in the Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London.—AGENTS; 
Messrs. Partridge, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 


| London: Friday, July 6, 1855. 


Wi Pocus, of Emyvale, (a young, man wellknownin 
| that neighbourhood, ) was afflicted for three years with Scrofula 
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